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"Tue powers with which animals are endewed for self 
defence are greatly diversified, and very surprising. 
The fkunk annoys its afsailants by emitting e fetid li- 
quor that is intolerably disagreeable to every other 
creature; the tortoise rests secure from all annoy- 
ance within its impenetrable fhell; the hedge hog 
rolls itself into a ball that presents a hedge of prickles 
on every side, that secures it from the attacks of 
every large voracious animal. 
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83 the pangolin, or great manis. Fuly 25. 

Somewhat similar to that-is the armour with 
whieh nature hath cloathed the manis. All the up. 
per parts of its body are closely covered with scales 
of different sizes, which it can erect at pleasure, op- 
posing to its adversary ea formidable congeries of of- 
fensive weapons. The tiger, the panther, or leopard, 
in vain attempt to devour it. The moment it per- 
ceives the approach of a powerful enemy, it rolls it- 
self up like a hedge hog, and by-that means secures 
all the weaker parts of its body. 

This, like most animals: that are so powerfully 
armed, is a timid harmlefs creature ; and.though it 
grows to a great. size, sometimes measuring. eight 
feet in length, it never attacks any creature by vies 
lence. 

It feeds upon ants, which it catches ‘by eying out 
its long red tongue, covered with an unctuous slime, 
acrofs the paths of those insects. It is a native of 
Formosa, and the Indian isles ; where these insects 
are found in such quantities as to-furnifh abundant 
food for this large animal, many millions of which 
it must devour in-a day. It thus co-operates with 
man, in destroying those veracious insects. It is 
also a native of Guinea. 

Its fleth is much esteemed for its delicacy, but it 
is difficult to procure; as the anima] avoids mankind, 
and lives i in .obscure retreats, in woods, and marthy 
places. With its peculiar habits. we are of course 


as yet but little acquainted, 
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LUCUBRATIONS YU. HAIRBAIRN. 
or the Bee. 


Ged prosper well our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all ; 
I think the people are gone mad— 
’ The devil take them all. Oid ballad. 


THE prosperity of this country is at. present greater 
than it ever was at any former period: Her agricul- 
ture improving, her manufactures advancing with a 
rapidity formerly unknown,. her trade extending 
more and more every day: The persons and pro- 
perty of her subjects protected at.home and abroad, 
beyond those of any other nation that now is, or ever 
was upon the globe. Yet there are a.set of people 
who complain loudly, and. seem seriously to believe 
that the government of this country is opprefsive; 
that the people are enthralled; that their property i# 
unjustly taken from them ; and that it is necefsary, 
by arms, to force a total revolution in government, 
and put this people into a state entirely different 
from. that in which they now are placed! Ego video 
siultos ; stulti vident me! Where thall we find tay- 
lors to make fools caps enow for such a multitude? 

. Ahairbrained semator, whose upper works have been 
a little deranged for some time past, publithed, a while 
ago, a book containing some hundred pages of prose run 
mad, in praise of kings and queens, ladies and squires, 
and feats of ancient chivalry. The people ran to look 
at this strange production, as they would have flocked 
to see a rhinoceros or a mermaid; and, to indulge 
their curiosity, parted with their superfluous thillings 
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without scruple. This filled the pockets of the re 
speetable senator, and made the pot to doi/ at home, 
as we Scotsmen say. And where was the mighty 
harm in thus enabling the hungry orator to get a 
conifortable repast in his old age, after so many 
years brawling in vain for that purpose? For my 
own part, I congratulate him on his having been 
able to obtain, at length, a little independent peeu~ 
dium in any way. 

But in this land of enterprise, where so many’ 
men are on the catch for lucrative employments, was 
it to be supposed that this businefs fhould pafs over 
unobserved ? Or that others would not with to pro- 
fit, as he had done, by the national folly? No, no, 
this could not be; many tried to pick up a little 
gieaning for themselves in the same way. 

* Among these, one was particularly conspicuous. 
His notions were still more wild and extravagant 
than those of his precursor; but he took the op- 
posite side of the question. This man, who pofsef- 
sed more wit than judgement, more acutenefs chan 
penetration, publifhed some books, in which he ra- 
ved with wonderful volubility against kings, and 
priests, and dignities, and powers. All things, by 
his system, fhould be changed. Those that used to 
tule, fhould be made to obey. ‘The belly said to the 
head, I have no need of thee; therefore we will 
cut thee off and cast thee from us ; and all the people 
were called : 


A wonder, a wonder, 2 wonder to see, 
A kinzdom with its head where its feet theuld be! 


And they flocked with eagernefs to behold thig 
strange sight; and the money danced once more out 
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of their peckets, into those of the writer, in great 
abundance, to his no small emolument and satisfac~ 
tion. 
But a wonder lasts only nine days. As the novel- 

ty of these doctrines wore off, the people began to 
neglect them, and the sale of these writings had 
greatly abated; so that poor Tom was likely to be 
obliged to wheel to the right about, and seek out ano- 
ther country for vending his wares in; when, lo! a 
band of heroes, armed at all points, rufhed out in his 
support. Isay in his support ; though,-in imitation 
of the pickpockets-of ‘London, they found it would 
best’ answer their purpose to make a mock attack 
upon him, in order that they might thus be able the 
more effectually to serve him. They beheld with 
seeming regret, it would appear, that Tom’s writings 

began to pall upon the people, and to lie upon thee 
booksellers fhelves. And knowing that John Bull is 
a headstrong kind of a beast, who may be /ed, but, 
cannot be easily driven, they, therefore, instead of 
an advertisement recommending the book, publifhed, 
a proclamation PROHIBITING the sale of such writings. 

The effect was, what they had no doubt foreseen. 

The sale was instantly augmented a thousand fold™. 


* Perhaps there may be a little exaggeration here. 1 koow that in a 
sma!l town in the north of Scotland, before the proclamation, there was 
juet one copy of Payne’s pamphlet; and the bookseller of the place dé- 
clared three weeks ago, that he had, since then, sold seven hundred asd 
fifty cepies of it. Anda bookseller in Edinburgh teld me that he hag, 
before the proclamation, a good many copies of it that lay so long op hig 
hand, that he would gladly have sold them all at two fhhillings a copy. 
He has since sold the whole of these, and many more, at three shillings 
and sixpence each, Edit, | 
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The prefses in the most distant corners of the. coun- 
try groaned under the burden of throwing off sur- 
reptitious editions of these works ; commifsions came 
from all parts for. the book that is forbidden to be sold, 
so eager are the people to see what kind of a thing 
it is that the ding delighteth to honour. Those that 
could read, pored their eyes out in looking at it ; and 
those who could not read, listened with astonifhment 
to the wonderous things they heard. For they never 
once before suspected, what they now are perfectly 
convinced of, that they are wiser and better men 
than their superiors, and much more capable of di- 
recting the affairs of the. nation than they are. 

Now what good can result to the nation from all 
this .fu/s and fracas, which our wise rulers have 
thought. proper to excite about this. foolith affair, I 
am not able to foresee. And whether the. ministers 
in all this businefs have displayed most. of rogue or of 
fool, I pretend not to know. But this I can easily 
say, that they must either fit themselves with the 
feols cap ; or we fhall be forced to lend them the 
other.. Which I thus demonstratively prove. 

. These writings were either proper to be read by 
the people, or they were not proper. If they were 
proper to be read, the ministry acted a foolifh part in 
‘condemning what they ought to have approved of ; 
jand in exciting a bustle and ferment in the natiom 
.which they ought rather to have prevented. If these 
“writings were not proper to be read by. the people, 
then they acted a wicked part in thus compeling the 
Beople, as J may S3y, universally to read them. I 
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leave‘those who are wiser than myself to solve this 
important ‘dilemma. 

To conclude the farce, however, this same procla~ 
mation, which almost every man in:the nation con- 
siders as foolifh at least, if not highly pernicious, 
must be publicly praised by all the great aggregate 
bodies of people in Britain. The mail coaches are 
creaking under the: load of addrefses flowing from 
every corner of the country, thanking the king for his 
paternal care of his people ; and commending the mi- 
nister for ifsuing a proclamation for supprefsing sedi- 
tious writings ; while the same coaches in return are 
ready to break down with loads ef these seditious wri- 
tings, to satisfy the curiosity of the worthy addrefsers. 
Individuals who sign ‘these, mest frankly admit, in 
their private capacity, that no mode they could devise 
‘would have proved so efficacious for. difseminating 
these writings they call seditious, as the very procla- 
mation they applaud. May we not now join in one 
grand chorus, to the tune of 

Tantara rara fools all, fools all! 

Your foreign readers will-‘noy doubt be surprised 
at this just picture I draw of ‘my countrymen ; and 
will be particularly at a lofs to account for the /ast 
part of this conduct. They have heard that the vow 
popult is the vox Dei. For their satisfaction I hall 
‘add a few words, to-let them see what is the nature of 
that Detty to which they offer up sacrifice and ado- 
ration. To most of your Britifh readéts, this-informa- 
tion might have been superfluous. & 4) 

Men in public stations, and «public Bodies of men, 
in this free country, have always hopes of obtaining, 
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one day, from the administrators of government, some 
favour or other. Now, though, like the purchasers of 
dottery tickets, they well know that not one hundred 
thousandth part of the favours that are expected can 
ever be conferred; yet every one hopes that he him- 
self may chance to be the lucky gainer. Hence every 
one is eager to put himself forward as far as he can, 
that he may be in Fortune’s way. And as they know 
that a minister will consider it as a much higher 
compliment to him, when they disregard common 
sense and propriety for his sake, than if they merely 
do what prudence and good sense would approve of, 
they must have a much better chance of getting his 
favour when they follow him where he has evident- 
‘ly done wrong; than where he had only acted a wise 
and patriotic part, This perfectly accounts for that 
‘phrenetic zeal. which has displayed itself on the pre- 
sent, as wellas on many other occasions. What else 
«ould have induced the sadsvidyals of the congregated 
addrefsers to discover such extreme anxiety to have 
their names severally specified in the addrefses? A 
splenetic observer would peevithly cry out, O seroum 
pecus! But I, for my part, who have not one drop 
of gall in my composition, consider these as men nei- 
ther better nor worse than other men, all over the 
world. 

As I myself, Mr Printer, am a solitary being, be- 
low the hope of ever attracting ministerial favour, 
‘and above the fear of ever deserving punifhment, I 
Jook upon the world, as it goes, with akind of philo- 
sophic indifference, which allows me the full use of 
any faculties, while the perceptions of so meny others, 
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of much better talents than myself, are lulled to 
sleep, or roused into phrenzy, by, hope or by fear. I 
therefore seldom admire without reserve ; nor con- 
demn any one without mercy ; for when men are 
neighbour-like, what more fhould we expect? 

Every one, Mr Printer, strives only to get a taste 
of the loaves and fifhes. The ministry with to hold, 
as long as they can, what they have got. Their fa- 
vourers hope to gain by sycophantising, what the op- 
position expects to force by bullying; and though 
they sometimes fall upon devices for that purpose, 
that an impartial person cannot commend, the same 
sort.of thing is found to take place in all other em- 
ployments. 

The afsociation for a reform of the constitution is 
evidently one of these culpable devices. There are 
in this afsociation many respectable names; and so 
much the greater pity for it. Had they been all log- 
gerheads I could have supposed they were misled, as 
many an honest numbscull has been before them. 
But there are men in this society who must see, that, 
to endeavour to rouse the multitude to force a re- 
form in government, is, of all foolith projects, the most 
pernicious that could be adopted. It is as if they 
appealed to an afsembly of porters to decide on the 
merits of Sir Isaac Newton's principia. They know 
all this very well; but they no doubt hope, that, by 
rousing this many headed monster, such a confusion 
may be produced, as, in the scramble, might leave an 
opening for them to creep into the saddle of power. 
In vain do they plead in their excuse that Pitt, and 
Richmond, and others, who nowsit snugly atthe helm, 


VOL. xX M 
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attempted a plan exactly of the same kind they now 
have thought of. They have perfectly succeeded in 
proving this, it is true; but what does the nation 
gain by. that? Two blacks do noz make a white in 
this country. And it is but a small consolation to 
the people, to have proof positive laid before their 
eyes, that the rogues that are out of place are equal- 
ly unprincipled with those that are in. I fear I must 
now .change my tune, but instead of adopting the 
fathionable French air ga tra, ga.ira; -we fhall keep 
by our good old Englith ditty, 
Tantara rara rogues all, rogues all. 

It will not be expected, while IT entertain such aw 
opinion of the rulers, and of the ruled. in this nation, 
that I fhould think there is nothing in this country 
that requires amendment. ‘God forbid that I fhould 
ever entertain so monstrous an opinion! May God 
mend us all, say 1; for we have much need of it: 
and every thing that comes through the hands of such 
bunglers, must stand in need of constant amendment. 
But since we are such a parcel of rogues and fools, 
common sense requires, that, in this said work of 
amendment, we fhould proceed with all due caution, so 
as to be sure, that, in attempting to stop up one hole, 
we do not make a dozen, that are each of them worse 
than the old one. Instead, therefore, of putting ten 
thousand hammers at once into the hands of men 
who never had a hammer in their hands before, and 
inviting them :to fall pell mell to work on the old 
«cauldron of the constitution, I would bé for em- 
ploying some good experienced hands to look conti- 
-nually around it; and wherever a flaw begins to ap- 
gear, let a remedy for that particular evil bé quietly, 
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and cautiously applied ; always recollecting the good 


old adage, that ‘ a stitch in time saves nine.” Let 
the master tinkers, then, who-have served a regular 
apprenticefhip, be continually on the watch.to see that 
nothing goes far wrong ; but, as to the fellows with 
strong arms only, and weighty hammers, give them: 
some common job to work at, where, if they-do no: 
good, they can do little harm. Who would ever think 
of employing a blacksmith to repair a Harrison’s time- 
keeper? Who would think of listening to the ravings. 
ofan illiterate mechanic,.who thought that he had.dis- 
covered the longitude, as thousands of such have se- 
riously believed they had done? But the constitution 
of a government is.a much more complicated machine 
than a time-piece ;- and it. requires. much greater ta- 
lents to discover, a. priorz, what would: be right or 
wrong, with regard to it, than to discover the longi- 
tude. The speculations on this subjectof More, Har- 
rison, Locke, Montesquieu,Hume, Stewart, and Smith, 
are well known to be, in many particulars, only im- 
practicable reveries.. If the minds of such men then 
have been unable to grasp this-wide subject, in all its 
extent, what.are we to expect. will be the result ofthe 
speculations of butchers and taylors, porters and dray- 
men, when they pretend to decide upon it? These 
are all respectable. members: of society when they 
act in their.own spheres, but when they depart from 
it they become truly ridiculous.—‘* Noa omnia po/- 
sumus omnes,” is an old and a just adage. ‘* There 
are two points in politics,” says a very ingenious 
writer, whose works are too little known *, * very 
hard to compafs. Oneis, to persuade legislators that 


® Bentham’s view of the Panopticon p. 66, 
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‘they do. not understand fhoemaking -better than 
fhoemakers; the other is, to persuade fhoemakers 
that they do not understand legislating better than 
‘legislators. The latter point is particularly difficult 
‘mn our own dear country ; but the other is the har- 
‘dest of all hard things every where.” 
These, Mr Editor, are the plain thoughts of a plain 
-man, exprefsed plainly and without disguise. I 
fhall conclude these lucubrations with an illustration, 
by way of variety. 
The constitution of Britain may be likened to 
a rose, which, though one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature, still is armed with thorns, that 
sometimes prick those to the quick who come near 
it. This rose, however, with all its defects, is 
the finest object of its kind that is to be met with in 
nature; and may therefore be called the rose unigue. 
It was picked up by our forefathers, some thousand 
years ago, in the wilds of Germany, where it was a 
poor, weakly, stinted thing; but being transplanted 
into the Britifh soil, it there took root and throve 
amazingly. It has been there carefully nursed and 
improved by incefsant culture, till it has gradually 
acquired a health, a vigour, a magnitude, that never 
had a parallel upon the globe. [Its foliage is frefh ; 
and it yields every year such an amazing abundance of 
beautiful and fragrant flowers, as to be the astonifh- 
ment of all the universe. People from the most dis- 
tant nations come to look at and admire it. But still 
these cursed thorns give infinite umbrage to some 
finical gardeners, who will be satisfied with nothing 
fhort of perfection. These. thorns are, to such per 
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sons, so very disgusting, that they can see nothing 
else. There is no beauty in this rose they say ; it is 
altogether an abomination !—Yes! say they, with 
Jonah, im a pet, ‘ we do well to be angry with this 
thing, even unto death.’ 

At last a bold empiric appears, who, like Paracel- 
sus, pretends to have discovered an infallible cure for 
this disorder. ‘* Pluck up this rose by the root, 
says he. The soil in which it grows is rank and 
foul, and worn out with age, which occasions those 
vile prickles that distrefs us. Pluck it out by the 
root, I say, without fear. Trench up the soil on which 
it grows ; bury deep that vile fat earth which ge- 
nerates this disease ; and brimg up some poor mould 
from the bottom, in which no noxious weeds will find 
nourifhment. ‘Then by sprinkling it with a guantum 
sufficit of our newly discovered manure, and planting 

“the rose afreth, after lopping off all its spiny bran- 
ches, it will spring up with much greater vigour 
than it ever did before: Its beautiful branches will be 
smooth as a willow; its flowers will be more abun- 
dant, more fragrant ;. and in every respect superior 
to any -thing that ever has been seen in the world. 
Pluck it up, ] say; make haste,—every hour you de- 
Jay is only a lofs of time. [I?ll answer for the conse- 
quences. Fear nothing.” 

* Nay, nay, says the owner of this fine plant,—not 
‘quite so fast friend, if you please. It has required a 
great attention and many years incefsant care, to bring 
this plant to its present perfection. The soil, you see, 
is perfectly congenia’ to it; the climate suitable. It 
has long resisted storms and hurricanes that have ruined 
many other plants, that appeared, in their youth, to pof- 
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sefs much vigour. I must first beg leave to know, 
in case your infa/ible manure fhould prove like the in- 
fallible phial of Paracelsus, how I fhall.be able to re- 
store that to life, which is already dead? A garden- 
er, like yourself, came last year to this place from 
France, with a great variety of fine plants, which he 
afsured me, in the most positive manner, were all ge- 
nuine; and I might trust my life to their proving 
true. He sold to mea plant which he said would 
ptoduce S/ack roses. I paid him a high price for it: 
See there it grows,—a puny plant it is; and the few 
roses it bears are of a pale pink colour. Now, what 
would become of me fhould: you turn out as great a 
quack as he was? There is only this single plant of 
its kind in the universe; fhould it.be once lost J ne- 
ver may find the like again. No, no, friend; were 
Baron Van Haak himself to rise from the dead, 
and afsert the omnipotence of this manure, I would 
not take his word for it. I fhould tell him to go and 
rest in peace with his fathers. Nothing fhall ever 
induce me to. destroy this valuable plant, while it is 
evidently pofsefsed of a health and vigour that. no 
ether plant. of the same sort ever could equal. 

‘I know indeed that it has spines. This is one of 
those inevitable evils which nature hath annexed to 
all sublunary things. But look around and com- 
pare ft with all other plants of the same kind you 
have ever seen! How poor,—-how puny,—how insig- 
nificant are they, when compared with it! Try your 
manures if you think proper upon other soils. They 
haveevidently occasion for it. There, the puny plants, 
in place of flowers, carry not.even leaves to. cover their 
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naked stalks. Immense swarnis of insects suck out 
their vital sap; and no sooner does a leaf appear 
than a caterpillar siezes on it, warps it up like a gar- 
ment around her, and soon consumes it. It is true 
that a few insects sométimes are found attempting 
to prey upon this plant of mine too; but I hawé 
people: constantly upon the watch to brufh them off 
witha feather. By this gentle kind of remedy we have 
contrived to keep them under; and though we never 
can eradicate these insects entirely, we so diminith 
their power, that they do no material damage to the 
plant: And if, at a-time, a caterpillar fhould chance 
to seize upon 2 leaf, it is soon discovered, and picked 
off by hand, and singly destroyed. Under-this mode 
of management has our rose flourifhed for ages ; and 
has at length attained the envied pre-eminence it 
now enjoys: And though it, indeed, cannot boast of. 
perfection, yet by the same mode of management, 
and the blefsing of heaven, we hope to be able to 
make it attain a still higher degree of beauty. 

‘ Go elsewhere then, Mr Quack, and sell your 
boasted wares. Britain is not the place for you to 
succeed in.’ 

Here ends, for the present, the lucnubrations of 

Timotuy Harrsrarn*. 


® The above remarks of our friend Hairbrain, many will think, are 
more plain than pleasing. And on the first glance, we were in some doubt 
whether the inserting of them m‘ght not sive umbrage to some of our 
readers. But, on a second perusal, there seemed to be in good truth se 
much good humour, and so very little gall in every part of them, that it 
seemed to be impofsible any one could be seriously displeased to see our 
facetious correspondent making game ofall who came im his way as he pai- 
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Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. Horace. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep. or taste not the Pierean spring: Porg. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


As fire'is struck out by the friction of certain bodie s 
so truth frequently fhines forth amidst the collisi- 
ons and jarrings of opposite opinions and sentiments. 
For this reason the following animadversions on a 
very censurable performance, entitled ‘‘ remarks on 
the political progrefs of Britain, by Timothy Thun- 
derproof,” will hardly need an apology to one whose 
chief aim in his present lucubrations is the discove- 
ry of truth, as well asthe difsemination of useful 
knowledge. 

I thall confine myself entirely to those‘ remarks,” 
contained in your Bee of February 2gth ; not that 
these are more faulty than their predecefsors, but 
because I fhould otherwise swell my letter to a, very 
inconvenient size. 

’ Mr Thunderproof’s arguments, if such they may be 
called, hardly merit a serious refutation. He seems 
to be a gentleman whose temper of mind is soured by. 
disappointment, perhaps by misfortune, and on that 


his favourites treated with a little freedom, he has only to go on a little, 
and he will be put into good humour, by seeing those he does not like pe- 
‘ome in their turn the butt of this droll ; who, like the wife of Bath, (not Chau- 
cer’s wife, but the old Scotch wife of Bath) reads every one their ditty, in or- 
der to silence them; to humble heir price, by shewing them that they are 
themselves no better than they fhould be, and that therefore they have ne 
right to hold others in contempt, w!.o have not perhaps been-so fortunate 
as themselves 12 their journey through life. Men are perhaps as nearly 
alike by their parity in follies, as by any other eircumstance. Edit. 
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account ought no doubt to be treated with greater: 
lenity than his performance deserves. 

The first thing Mr Thunderproof quarrels with, in: 
these latter.remarks, is the fortrefs of Gibraltar,.the 
yetentioa of which, by Britain, he considers as highly 
criminal as well as absurd. Whether this garrison has- 
produced advantages‘to Bsitain equivalent to the en~ 
ormous expence it has cost her, may perhaps be diffi- 
cult to say: Could it be razed to the ground, or over- 
whelmed by an earthquake, or some convulsion of na- 
ture, without occasioning the lofs ef any lives, either: 
of these events might perhaps be auspicious to this 
country; but as we can have no-reasonable expecta- 
tion of'getting.rid of it-in this manner,.it-is certain 
that if we do give it up, it. must: pafs into the 
hands of the Spanifh monarch, or at least-into those 


of some of the other European princes; and its im- 
portance is such as-must make it add considerably to» 
the weight-and consequence of the sovereign to whom: 


it belongs. 


Now, as ittis a settled maxim in 


politics,. 


that in proportion as-any nation rises in strength and: 
power, its neighbours sink into insignificance and obs 
security, perhaps-this consideration alone.may afford a 
sufficientreason for-its retention; not:to mention that: 
it fhelters our fléets in the time of'war ;; that it ren- 
ders our commerce. in the Mediterranean and: Les 
vant more secure than that-of any other European 
nation ;.and, besides, that it materially contributed 
tothe preservation .of.our West India islands in our 
late wars with France and Spains. Mr-T. 
natural to suppose, would’fain. make us believe that 
these wars, on the part.of the latter power, drew their 
erigin chiefly from. owr pofsefsion- of. this. fortrefs. 
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08 = remarks on Thunderproof’s efsay*.” July F. 
He surely cannot be ignorant that they originated 
altogether in the family compact, which was un-* 
doubtedly powerful enough to give birth to them, 
without the intervention of any other cause. 

The war of the Spanifh succefsion, which, on the 
part of the allies, was undertaken solely to preserve’ 
an equality in the balance of power among the Eu- 
ropean princes, was evidently a wise and necefsary 


> 


war in its beginning, whatever it was before its con-’ 
clusion; yet Mr T———— afserts, in defiance of 
common sense, and in his usual petulant manner, 
that *“* England, with a degree of insolence, unmatch-’ 
“ed in history, interfered in favour of an Austrian 
“ candidate.” This Mr T no doubt admires 
as a smart exprefsion. Indeed the quality of smart- 
nefs is all that he seéms to aim at ;—common sense 
and regard to truth are out of the question. Mr’ 
T. fhould, however, reflect, that though 2 
smart and lively éxprefsion, when it conveys a mean- 
ing, affords us much pleasure, yet, when it conveys 
no meaning at all, or covers am’ absurd or an un- 
founded afsertion, it ts the more reprehensible, that’ 
it proves the writer, though ignorant and weak, ta 
be neverthelefs’ vam ‘and afsuming. Of this kind, 
too, is the following paragraph, which is indeed as 
extravagant as any ever committed to paper. After 
praising James_s. for his pacific meastires, Mr T. : 
adds, ‘* Had it been pofsible to prolong the life of 


‘‘ this monarch to the present day,” (an uninterrup- 


ted peace would no doubt have followed as a necefsa- 
ty consequence,) * Britain would long before this 
‘“* time have advanced to 4 state of cultivation not in- 
** ferior to that of China.” James was by no means 
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a warlike monarch, because. the bent of his mind lay 
more to books than to the_bustle of war; but can 
any man:be so void of intellect as to maintain this 
ridiculous paradox, that peace can always be preser-- 
xed, consistently with national safety, because a par-- 
ticular prince may, and did preserve it for a consi- 
derable time, by putting up, in a dastardly manner, 
with the insults and buffetizgs of the nations around 
him? It is certain, indeed, that nations, like men, 
are always quarrelling among themselves, and en- 
croaching upon each other’s privileges ; and it is no 
lefs certain that insults and encroachments of this 
kind increase according to the backwardnefs or pu- 
sillanimity discovered by any particular state in de- 
fending itself, and repelling the invaders; nor will 
they be discontinued till such state be entirely stripped 
of its commerce and its appendages, and itself, at last, 
dismembered and parcelled eut .among its more en- 
terprising and warlike neighbours: At least we 
must fairly acknowledge that this would be the ne- 
cefsary consequence, were it not for the wise and 
cautious policy of the balance of power, so well 
known to modern times; though this prudential sys- 
tem was entirely overlooked in .the case of the dis- 
anemberment of Poland, I think about twenty years 
ago by the Shakespeare of kings. In fact it would 
be as ridiculous and unaccountable in a nation, to 
behold with indifference the insults and infractions 
of its neighbours, as it would be in a man to allow 
himself to be beaten, or run through the body, with- 
out making any exertion in his own defence. 

On this principle we were under the necefsity of 
gesenting the’ Jate infraction of the Spaniards, though 
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Mr T. condemns .us for it, as having acted a- 
gainst ‘the pacific system. The monarch already 
mentioned was the best of ‘kings, and Sir ‘Robert 
Walpole the. best of ministers; while lord Chatham 
is reprobated as “the worst minister that ever any 
* nation was eirsed with.” 

Upon the whole, every thing is:making a rapid 
progrefs to destruction. The constitution is nought 
-but a “ conspiracy of the. rich against:the poor.” It 
is, however, sufficient to excite laughter in the most 
puritanical countenance, that the only instance he’ 
brings forward in proof of all ‘these accumulated 
evils, is-that of an old woman who “ had'been im the 
‘“ practice of supplying her neighbours .with half- 
** penny-worths of snuff;:but is now ‘im an excise 
** court, and will probably be soon reduced to beg- 
-*t gary.” 

From Mr T——’s -glancing at Ireland, and the 
«dean of St.Patrick, in some of his former remarks, 
it would seem that-he considers himself another 
Swift, risen to reform the world; and is therefore 
determined that all things fhall be wrong, that he 
may have the merit of-setting them to rights. In 
-this point of -view, indeed, he very much resembles’ 
the celebrated knight of la Mancha, whose behavi- 
our, upon.the whole, he-seems to have laid down us’ 
a pattern for himself. He must, neverthelefs, ac- 
knowledge, that his imitation of this great prototype 
and master, has not been slavifh; we must even fairly 
allow him the merit of making one considerable im- 
provement. For whereas the renowned Don Quixote 


was pleased totake unte himself a fair lady for a Dul- 
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cinea, this same disciple of his, :in the true spirit of 
‘knight errantry, has adopted a poor oltl snuff-sell- 
‘ing matron; and this is the more generous, that he 
‘tells us himself fhe-is now almost reduced to begga- 
ry. To-be serious: This gentleman may, indeed, 
fancy himself another Swift, or a very great: politician, 
but it is certain that the wiser .part of your readers. 
consider him, in this respect, as very much-resem- 
bling the frog in the fable. 

If Mr T- continues his remarks, | may some 
time or-ether trouble you with another letter. In 
the mean time I fhall beg leave to conclude with a 
reflection, that, I hope, you will not think altogether 
unseasonable, 

There:is‘nothing in nature more ridiculous than 
that universal propensity in all inferior geniuses ‘to 
ape their superiors. Inc&pable of reaching their high- 
erattainments, they generally content themselves with 
imitating ‘their imperfections. Men of illustrious 
talents. diffuse around their ‘very errors, an ingenu- 
ity and.a.splendour, that dazzle and ensnare the 
bulk of mankiad; while the productions of inferior 
writers, stuffed with:these very defeets and imper- 
fections they have so industriously gleaned, pofsefs 
not a-single ray of that flame of genius, so indispen- 
sibly.necefsary to render them anywise supportable. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, your most humble 
servant, MisosronrTes*, 

Geo. Square, 

March 3. 1792. t 
* In proof of that impartiality which the Editor hopes he ever hall 


“be found to adhere to, and on no ocher account, the above piece has been” 
a¢luctantly admitted. .The personalities it contains, are far som what 
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READING MEMORANDUMS. ° 
For the Bee. 
** No pleastre is comparable to the standing upon‘ 
the vantage ground of:truth, (an hill not to-be com-! 
manded, and where the air is always clear and se- 
rene,)-andto sée the errors, and wanderings, and 
mists, and tempests in the valley below: So always,' 
however, that this prospect be with pity, and not 
with swelling of pride. Certainly it is‘heaven up-' 
en earth-to have a man’s mind move in-charity, rest 
an providence, and.turn upon the. poles: of truth.” 
Lord Bacon's efsays. 


‘ Tt is as natural to die as to be born ; and toa little 

-infant, who anticipates no evil, perhaps. the one is as 
*little painful as the other. 

** He that dies in an earnest pursuit, is like one that: 
is wounded in -hot blood, who, ‘for the time, scarce 
feels the hurt ; and-therefore a mind, fixed-and bent 
-upon somewhat that is:good and praise worthy, does 
thereby avert the terrors of death.” Bacon. 


he withes to see.in this misceNany, and hapes no one will so far presume 
upon this indulgence as to expect.a. similar mode of writing will be ei- 
wg vutaged by him. Should this be permitted we might expect rejoinders 
and replies without end, where every ene-contended only for victory, or 
to display the stretch of his own talents. To avoid such uselefs discufii-, 
ons, the Editor begs leave to inform this writer end others, that he will 
carefully reject such pieces as appear to him to be.calculated for that pur- 
pose chiefly, by whomsoever they be-written, or on whatever subject. 
Where men differ in opinion from each other, and calmly adduce argu- 
ments in favour of that opinion, without any personal allusions, they fhal! . 
be attended to with all pofsible tendernefs, if they do not run out to toe 
wgreata length. This conduct he thinks fhould give no just cause of 
eoffence.to.any candid person. 





¥792- reasing memorandums. roy. 
What a noble incitement does the greatlord’ Veru- 
lam give here to fhun zdlene/s, and to be up and ‘be 
doing in behalf. of our families and country! Be- 
lieve me, said that glorious philosopher, that when a 
man has obtained worthy ends and expectations, the 
sweetest canticle to his soul will bea “ Lerd now: 
lettest thou thy-servant depart in peace.” 
-* Death hath this also, (adds he,) that it openeth: 
the gate to deserved fame, and extinguilheth envy~ 
‘ Extinctus amabitur idem.” ) 


‘ The perpetuity by generation is common to beasts : 


But memory, merit, and noble works, are proper to 
men: And surely we fhall observe that the noblest 
works and foundations have proceeded from childle/s 
men, who have sought . to exprefs the images of 
their minds, where those of their bodies have been 
wanting, or have failed.’ Bacon. 
, An.cum.statuas et imagines, non animorum simul- 
aera sed corporum, studiose multi summi bomines reli- 
querunt ; consiliorum relinguere, ac virtutum nostra- 
rium effigiem nonne multo maile debemus, summis ingeniis 
exprefsam et politam 2 

Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia poeta, Cap. xii. 


we 
‘ 


May these truly wise and important reflections 
find their way to the eyes, hearts, and understand. 
ings of those who are seeking, in vain, for happi-. 
nefs in frivolous pursuits; and, may they be excited 
to cultivate the universal pafsion by deeds that may 
render it pleasing, permanent, and respeetable ! Nor 
let the softer sex imagine that they are exempted 
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from the landable pursuit of legitimate fame. How 
many families have been blefsed and restored by the 
prudence and economy of mothers: and’wives who 
have'survived their hufbands ! 

What a bounty ¢hey have to improve their. ninds,, 
and to elevate their thoughts, that they may be able 
to imbue the tender minds of their children with 
useful knowledge, and with the principles of mordl 
sentiment, without which nothing excellent. can be 
expected when they rise to maturity. 

By degrees 
The human blofsom blows, and every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, fhews some new charmy. 
The father’s lustre and themather’s bloum. 
Then infant reason grows apace, and calls- 
For the’kind hand of an afsiduous care; 
Delightful tak! to rear the:tender thought, 
To teach th= young idea how to thoot, 

To pour the frefh ins*ruction o’er the mind, 


To breathe th’ inspiring-spirit, and to plant 
The generous purpose-in the glowing breast. B 














THe dear and tender’attachments that bind parents: 
to their children, serve also asa subsequent and more 
affecting nuptial band for uniting: those parents: more 
intimately to each other, and dtaw about them: a 
new circle of interest and of love. 








Foreknowlege of evil; would but double the mi- 
sery ; and foreknowledge of good, would: but’ de- 
prive us of hope,.by certainty ;. and hope is-a. blefsing: 
perhaps preferable to pofsefsion. 





Happimefs is not the gift of riches alone, But de~ 
pendent on a right way of thinking, and a proper re~ 
gulation of our pafsions and appetites. 
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SONNET. 
For the Bee. 


To’ Salton* thy domains unfhelter’d seem, 
And lefs than each adjacent village fair, 

Yet with that light which mem’ry’s clafsic beam 
Around thee throws, can nought of theirs compare | 


In thee Dunbar, of Scottith bards supreme, 
Inhal’d his earliest draught of vital air; 

‘Dunbar, whose song with fancy’s brilliant gleams 
Conjoins the comic boast of humour rare. 


Dunbar, whose mystic Rose and Thistle twine, 
Unfading glory may so boldly claim, 

‘Whose Golden Terge +, enrich’d with forms divine, 
Shall hang for-everin the hall of fame! 


Hail charming bard, to thee some future day, 
Perhaps my critic pow’rs may larger tribute pay. 


Salton, Fune 14. 1792. A. T.f 







MODERN REFINEMENT, OR A CHARACTER OF THE TIMES. 
AN EPISTLE TOA FRIEND ON THE NEW YEAR. 
, For the Bee. 
&¢ Nona atas agitur, pejora que secula-ferri 
‘¢ Temporjbus, quorum sceleri non imvenit, ipsa 
<¢ Nomen, et a nullo posuit natura metallo.” Juv. Sat. 13- 
Worse than the iron age !—these modern times 
Are so depraved, that nature, for their crimes, 
Not in her basest metal finds a name, 


Warre {the prevalence of vice bewail, 
My friend, my genius, my Macenas, hail ! 
By thee inspir’d, and prompted by thy praise, 
I first presum'd to scan my infant lays ; 
And now more versant in Apollo's laws, 
Present them to the world for its applause. 
© The village of Salton in East Lothian. 
+ The Thistle and Rose, the Golden Terge, (thield) both allegorical 
poems, and es*eemed the best of Dunbar’s compositions. 
¢ A critical account of the ancient poets of Scotland is still wanted; 
for although Mr‘Pinkerton has begun to tread im that walk, yet the field 
is so wide, and the views that maybe taken of that 8 80 various 5 
that there is here room for many labourers, without interfering with each 
other. We hope our ingenious correspondent will not relinquifh the design 
pointed at in these lines; amd sincerely with him health and spirits hap- 
pily to accomplith it. Edit. 
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poetry. July 25, 
When I appear a candidate for fame, 
Grant me— —! the fhelter of thy name. 
Dear to thy friends, and to the muses dear, 
Thy poet greets thee on the-new born year. 
If in th’ event, "tis happiest for tliee, 
May heaven prolong a life 3) dear to me! 
“And if to future times my rhymes descend, 
Let them record that-———was my friend ; 
Thy sweet retreat I hope to see e’re long, 
Meantvhile actept the tribute of a song. 
Hail Ninety-two! while yet unstain’d with blame, 
rect new trophies to Britannia’s fame! 
But check the grofs corruption of the times, 
Great is her glory, greater ace her crimes ! 
Now let the wise, the good, the sons of I ght, 
To stem the torrent, all their pow’rs unite ; 
Now let religious feuds, and party zeal, 
Yield to the int’rest of the public weal. 
My feeble, best endeavours, I°ll exert, 
Nor, while I live, the’glorious cause desert, 
May he, whose grace can prosper the event, 
Accept the means and blefs the instrument f 
One sinner from the error of his ways 
‘To save, the labours of a life sepays. 
What will this naughty world come to at last 7 
Each rising age more vicious than the past; 
Refined in vice, in all the arts of fraud ; 
Lefs by divine than human justice aw'd 
We fhun the villany of ruder times, 
Though for more secret more malignant crimes. 
Under the mask of friendthip, void of thame, 
We now betray and wound our neighbours fame. 
Candour, benevolence, truth, justice, fail; 
Self-love, deceit, iniquity, prevail. 
Dire luxary, with all her train af ills, 
The heart inflames, with pride and pafsien fills. 
« ‘Taught by our sires contempt for all above, 
Like hopeful sons we on. their crimes improve. 
Th’ exploded doctrines of the sacred page, 
‘The scorn and jest of this licentious age; 
Vice like its author, boldly walks abroad, 
We laugh at virtue and insult our God. 
‘We own (such is our character at best) 
No'God but gold, no tie but ipterest. 
By mercenary motives all are led ; 
Faith from the earth has with religion fled. 
In thort no action is too mean, tao base, 
For this perfidious execrable race. 
How vainly boasts the sel f-entighten’d sige, 
Th’ unrivall’d wisdom of-this impious age! 
Such, so corrupt the manners of the times, 
The world must sink beneath the burthén of her crimes; 
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gleanings of literature. 


GLEANINGS ERATURE. 

Sir, To the GA the Bee. . 
Atruovcn the authors of the theory of Moral Sentiments, 
and the Rambler, have contributed to bring into discredit 
every kind of miscellaneous and periodical publication. . 
] remain perfectly convinced of their utility, on account of 
their tendency to diffuseknowledge among the middling and 
poorer ranks of society, and to attract the notice of id- 
lers and trifters: [ have therefore from the beginning been: 
2 friend to your undertaking, which, without descending to 
foment the frivolity and lubricity of the times, applies it- 
self judiciously to that love of novelty and variety, which 
distinguifhes our modern world from the plodding world 
of our fathers. 

With a view to contribute somewliat to the pasture of 
the Bee, 1 have thought that it might not be amifs to set- 
an example of forming an: article in your miscellany, com- 
posed of pertinent selections from the epistolary correspon- 
dence of persons of learning and taste, which have not 
been publifhed ; thereby. preserving many-curious, useful, 
and agreeable. particylars,.which might otherwise be final- 
ly lost, either from the inadequacy of the whole: pieces, 
in which they are contained, to appear before the public, 
or the difficulty of rendering them in that thape profitable 
either to the editor or to the reader. 

Many important facts, many vivacious-and agreeable re» 
marks, many beautiful and prolific thoughts, are to be found 
scattered amid the rubbish of trivial correspondence ; and 
one cannot but.with that they fhould be picked. up and 
preserved. 

Every person of literary eminence, indeed almost every 
person of taste, sentiment, and social inclination, must, in 
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the course of an ordinary lifetime, be pofsefsed of many 
specimens of fruitful imagination, painful investigation, 
or light brilliant and agreeable remark or reflection, in the 
Zetters of his friends, and, without impropriety, may render 
them ‘anonymously useful to society at large. Retired 
from the busy world, my own correspondence has not 
been extensive ; yet it contains many emanations of the 
human mind divine, that may be useful and agreeable to 2 
remote posterity, and ought not to be involved in the 
general heretical catastrophe that generally attends the 
letters of the vulgar. Why fhould a fine thought be 
doomed to inclose a pound’of butter, a roll of tobacco, or 
to singe a pullet, when it might light up a brilliant flame 
in the mind of 2 poet, or furnith matter for the page of a 
philesophical historian > 

Having said so much, Sir, by way of apology, for offering 
my scanty, gleanings as a specimen of what I with to pro- 
mote, I ‘thall proceed frankly to present them to your rea- 
ders, hoping that shey may hereafter call forth such as. 
may be found more worthy of their attention. I am, Siz, 
your humble servant, Paryarus Pracursor. 





“ J met yesterday with a line of Martial that pleased 
me much, and I will-here give it asit may have escaped 
your observation. 

<¢ Fortuna multis dat nimis, nulli satis.” 

* As the goddefs has not thought proper to distinguifh. 
you or your humble servant by the first part of the line, 
I would fain hope, that, in one of her whims, fhe will give 
us the satis. But alas!’ what is that satis? our mellifluous 
Englith poet, with all the gid of the philosophical Bo- 
lingbroke, fhrunk from the definition of satis in his bold 
description of happinefs, while health and peace cost him 
but a few scratches of his elegant pen ! 
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“ Methinks he was chicken hearted, and might have done 
it with a dath, by setting it down to the account of mode- 


rate desires. 
“ Tt-is the fret that gets upon our minds, and the want 


of sedatives to allay it, that plays the devil with us all, 

“ Let us cultivate engaging, and rational, and easily at- 
tainable pursuits, as the sedatives for this fret, and all will 
be well. 

“‘If fortune, who governs all things, fhall call us- into 
eminent or busy stations, let us be daring and busy; butif 
fhe compels us to remain in the thade, let us remember 
that the laurel thrives in the fhade with peculiar procerity. 

« IT was born to the pofsefsion of a small estate, and ha- 
ving mifsed my way in the world, by some of the freaks 
of the fickle She that stands upon the globe with a ban- 
dage on her eyes, I have lately ended a poetical efsay on | 
my own pursuits, in the following manner, after having 
said that I desire not “ vo/tere vivus per ora virum : 


«¢ Thus would I paf; my unambitious days, 

«¢ Unknown to envy, undisturb’d with praise; 

¢¢ Guiltlefs, enjoy che lor Heav'n freely gave, 

*¢ Steal soit through life, and hide me in the grave.. 


“ The great misery with respect to this said businefs of 
contentment, is, that we imagine we can obtain it by the 
power of ratiocination ; and by comparing our situations 
with such as are more unfortunate than our own. Now 
contentment, as ] said before, is only te be obtained by 
going out of ourselves, to dwell upon agreeable, interest- 
ing, and permanent objects and pursuits, that prevent us 
from falling back (as it were ) and prefsing upon ourselves, 
which must certainly terminate in quarrelling with our 
selves, or in the production of the Englith spleen, or 
French ennui, a disease from which, that you may be pre- 
served, by my admirable nostrum, is the sincere and hearty 


prayer of, my dear Sir, your affectionate humble servant.” 
B.A 












































































































A TURKISH CURE FOR THE GOUT. 


On reading the following little stery you will find the cure. 


A nica Turk, 2 man of considerable note in his own coun. 
try, having been taken by a Maltese galley, had the good 
fortune to please the knight who commanded her. He 
took this Turk into his own service, and treated him in 
such a manner as the slave had noroom to expect. That 
knight was often subjected to very severe attacks of the 
gout ;—his slave, whom he loved, and who was even fami- 
liar with him, said often to him, ‘if you were in my coun- 
try I would cure you entirely ;, but the remedy is such 
as cannot be made use of in this place.’ 

After some years, the knight being satisfied with his 
slave, gave him his liberty without ransom. The Turk 
on his return home, made an armament to cruise against 
the Christians. He had the good fortune to take a vefsel 
bound for Malta. . When the prisoners pafsed in review 
before him, he recognised the knight, his old master and 
benefactor. He made a sign that this knight fhould be se- 


parated from the others; gave orders that hé thould not be- 


put in irons;.and that they fhould treat him as his own 
person; but he would not see nor speak to him. 

The corsairs having arrived.at the place of rendezvous, 
the Turkifh captain afked of his afsociates that particular 
slave, in preference; and that being granted him, he caused 
them give him a horse, and conduct him to his house. 
Scarcely was he arrived and lodged in a handsome apart. 
ment, magnificently furnifhed according to the mauner of 
the place, when he saw seven or eight men enter, who, 
without saying a word, undrefsed him, stretched him on 2 
matrafs in the middle of the room, tied his feet to a great 
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stick, and two of them gave him four or ‘five hundred 
strokes with a small rod on the soles of his feet, which 
made them swell to an amazing size. Another Turk after- 
wards scarified them with much addrefs, and made all the 
curdled blood run out, and poured upon them a rerhark- 
ably odoriferous balm: After which they carried him to 2 
balcony, where there was a.bed composed of good matraf- 
ses, with rich. coverings. The physician, with three or 
four slaves, watched him continually, and served him with 
infinite attention. They drefsed his feet-twice a-day ; they 
gave him the best food. But, without entering into conver- 
sation with him, they only bade him have good cou- 
rage, and afk whatever he wanted. 

The knight did not know what to think of such odd 
treatment; he waited for the explanation of it with impa- 
tience.. When, at the end of six or or seven days, his wounds 
were quite cured, and he felt himself able to rise and 
walk, they gave him a very rich Turkith drefs, and his 
patron came to see him. He demanded first toknow whe 
he was, and then afked if he knew him: The knight could 
not’recollect his old slave,—years had changed him; along 
beard fhaded part of his face, and the flourifhing condition 
in which he saw him, rendered it impofsible to know him 


again. ‘ 
What! said the Turkith captain, is it pofsible that you 
have forgot your slave Ibrahim? it is I whom you 


treated with so much generosity ;—know that a benefit is 


never lost among mufsulmans. I-had pity upon you when 


you suffered the tortures of the gout, and I told you that 
if you sere in my country I would have you cured so as 
‘never to be more troubled with it: I have been as good 
as‘my word ;—you are cured,—you have suffered,—but 


you fhall suffer no longer;—the gout fhall never distrefs 


you more. The knight thanked him for the good treat-_ 
ment which he had -received, after a modest complaint ef 
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the bastinade ; soon after, there was no more word of it, 
He staid six months with his benefactor, who loaded him 
with favours and carefses ; and when the knight withed to 
return to his country, he caused him to embark in a Chris- 
tian vefsel with his people, and defrayed the expences of 
his pafsage. 

_ Such is the remedy :—It is at the service of all who are 
troubled with the gout. The balm which they made use 
of was the true balm of Mecca or Judea, which is known 
every where in Europe. 








ANECDOTE OF A NEW MADE JUSTICE. 
A new made justice of the peace, in order to qualify him- 
self for discharging the duties of his office, pored over 
some old law books, in one of which he found an act, inflic- 
ting a penalty on such persons as fhould ‘ fre any beacon; 
which he unfortunately read, ‘ fry any bacon.’ His wor- 
fhip, a few days after this discovery, riding through a vil- 
lage, caught a poor woman in the very act of frying some 
rathers forher dinner; zealous to fulfil his duty, he caused 
her immediately to be apprehended and committed to pri- 
son, and at the next quarter sefsions had her brought forth 
and arraigned for that offence; when an explanation took 
place, greatly at the expence of his worfhip’s erudition, 
and to the no small diversion of a crowded court, 
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TO .CORRESPONDENTS. 

MATTHEW BRAMBLE’s tale is received. When this writer has 
acquired a little more correctnefs in composition, and chastenefs of taste, 
his lucubratiops may probably be well received by the public. In the 
mean while it will be necefgary to attend somewhat more than he has 
yet done to these particulars. It is evident that nothing 1s, in general, 
so pleasing as that-easy genveel air which people who have good sense, 
and good dispositions, usually acquire, when they have had a long conti- 
nued intercourse in the polite circle. But few things can be more dis- 
gusting than the forward hoydon pertnefs of.one who, not having had the 
same opportunity of improving, affects that ease of manner which he sees ~ 
0 much admired in others. 


Farther acknowledgements deferred for want of room, 
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‘Tuts distempef“is called by foreigners the Englith 
plague. It consists with my knowledge, that foreign- 
ers are-some-times. prevented from visiting our island, 
from a dread of catching what they call 4a consomp- 
tion Angloise. Iehave known this dread operate u- 
pon foreign gentlemen, otherwise sufficiently manly, 
and very desirous of paying us @ visit. 

The general beliefon the continent is,.that a cough 
is a contagious distemper. There is a story at Rome 
of an Italian nobleman, and all his family, having died 
of a consumption, which they were supposed to have 
caught by using an Englith gentleman’s post chaise, 
sold after his dying of this disease. 

It is not long: since a friend of mine, whom the 
physicians of London advised +o sail for health, was 
refused :admittance into the city ef Cadiz. Nay, 
after leave had been obtained from the Office of Health, 
there was but one innkeeper in that town (an Irifh- 
man,) who would admit him into his hotel ; ¢ 1d that 
only, after agreeing for the value of all the furniture 
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I14 on coughs and colds. Aug. 2. 
of the apartment, to which the invalid was admitted. 
He died in a few days, when every bit of this farni- 
ture and bedding was burnt ia the:court yard of the 
hotel. 

Before we condemn an opinion which appears to 
us.to proceed’ from prejudice and ignorance, it may 
be worth while to examine how far there is any 
foundation in.reality: for it. Arid. this is the more 
‘necefsary that, with us, this distemper is often found 
to baffle the ikill of our best physicians. Perhaps, 
like, the-gout atid: rheumatism, the cause-of this dis- 
temper has hitherto é¢luded- all our researches. 

' The following hints are suggested, with much. de- 
ference and humility, for the consideration of the. 
public, by one, not a physician, oor at all versant ia, 
the science of medicine. 

1st. To define the distemper I am ‘treating. of: 
It begins by-a slight affection of the glands of the 
throat and nose, whith in a day or:.two. occasions a. 
coughing that: increases in-vialence for some time ; 
after which it either gradually abates, or ends in: 
what is called’ a: consumption, occasioned by ulcers 
or other tubercles in the lungs. “would observe, 

* ad. The futility of the causes commonly afsigned. 
for our catching cold. Avoid wetting your feet, 
avoid sitting ‘in a draught of air, and night dews, 
avoid damp linen, are advices commonly given to. 

-those in whose health we take ‘an interest. “Yet how. 
rhany catch colds which. can be imputed to none of 
these causés! and how many preserve themselves 
perfectly free from this distemper, although daily ex- 


=posed' to: them all! 
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A Highlander’s first step in the morning. is imto a 
brook, for the purpose of wetting his feet. His. 
house sometimes has no door to exclude a draught of 
air, nor his window any giafs. He is indeed not much 
exposed to wet linen, but many tradesmen, by hard 
labour, are in a continual perspiration, and have their 
linen constantly wet, 

3d. There are none who doubt’ of the influenza 
being contagious. Its symptoms, however, differ 
very little, except in their violence, from a .comman 


,cold. May it not be owing to its superior degree of 
. violence, that its. contagion. spreads wider than the 


contagion of common colds? It is needlefs to enlarge 
upon a subject so-generally known, .and.so often felt, 
by many, of your readers, as the effects of the influenza. 
]. was-told by the captain of a vefsel, a man of honour 
and veracity, that his bark,casried. the influenza in: 
the year 1784, first. into Shetland,.and.then to the 


-Orkneys.. It had raged all that spring ’on. the mam. 


land ;. but, till he arrived, the distemper had not ap- 


_peared in those islands. .But. in twenty-four hours 


after his landing, the whole ishabitants“were seized 
with it; and.the same thing. continued.to happen 


‘invariably at every-island where he touched. 


4th. Common. colds are sometimes little lefs conta- 
.gious. “Two writers of veracity Mr. Martin-and the 
revd. Mr Maculloch,. afsure us. that. the. steward .of 
St Kilda, on his annual visit to collect the rents of 
that island, generally carries this.contagion with 
him, and that. the whole inhabitants are violently 
«affected by it in-a few.days after his arcival. 
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His visit being only paid once in the year, it is 
probable the salubrious air of the island-perfectly 
eradicates the distemper, till it be again imported 
afreth in the same manner. 

sth. A surgeon of 2 man of war afsured me that 
he had often remarked, that, although colds were fre- 
quent in his fhip before it put to sea, the people 
soon got well, and never were taken ill again till 
they put again into port. The same observation 
was made to me by many other seafaring people. 

A lieutenant of aman of war afsured me, that, on 
returning from the Newfoundland station, where the 
people had been remarkably. healthy, and free from 
colds, they were all coughing in the first week after 
the fhip’s return to England. Neither do I learn 
that the excefsive eold of Greenland exposes our 
fihers to that distemper. 

6th. Those who quit the country to pafs the win- 
ter in our cities, particularly in London, are frequent- 
ly seized with a cold immediately on their coming to 
town, although much lefs exposed to the severity of 
the winter than in the country. 

qth. May it not be inferred from hence that the 
air in our towns, in the winter season, is infectéd 
with this contagion, perhaps in proportion: to the 
size of the towns, and the huddled manner in 
which the inhabitants are crammed together in 
them? 

8th. People ascribe their colds very commonly to 
a cold blast they have got in coming from church, 
playhouse, and other crowded afsemblies.. May net 
their colds be more probably owing to the foul in. 
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fected air they have breathed for so long a time in 
these places ? 

gth. Some have fancied colds to be owing to the 
pores being suddenly fhut up. Yet we rarely catch 
cold when we rise from our beds, although a transi- 
tion from a warm bed, to the half naked state we are 
in while we drefs, must certainly fhut up all our 
pores. A Rufsian cure for the cold is said to be 
first stewing im a steam bath, and then rolling 
among snow. Our pores serve as discharging vef- 
sels or emunctuaries to the body. Perhaps anato- 
mists may discover, if it has not been already dis- 
covered, that our pores are provided, like our veins 
and arteries, with valves to prevent any retrograde 
flux of humours back again into the human body. 
If this fhould prove to be the case, it would be as 
absurd to suppose we could imbibe contagion by the 
pores, as. to suppose the water of ariver could be 
poisoned at its mouth, instead of its source. 

roth. It is known that the human body is provided 
with absorbent -vefsels, the purpose of which is to im- 
bibe air and nourifhment into the animal system. 
Along with air, may not these vefsels also imbibe 
any contagious vapours with which the air chances 
to be loaded? And is not this opinion confirmed by 
our being much more apt to catch cold, if we go 
abroad fasting, than after nag a hearty break. 
fast? 

rth. It is observed that moist weather is more 
apt to give colds, than dry frosty weather, though 
colder. Does not this amount to an absolute proaf, 
of the infectious nature of the disease? because moist 
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‘air is better fitted for attracting and suspending con- 
tagious vapours, than when dried either by excefsive 
heat orcold. ‘A hot summer causes the plague to 
cease at Constantinople, as readily as a cold winter, 
and indeed more so ; because furs and woollen clothes, 
the great retainers of contagion, are more used in 
winter than summer. 
rath, Air being heavier, and more loaded with 
vapours as it approaches nearer to the earth, may 
be the reason why the influenza commonly seizes first 
-upon dogs and horses, and. why it is considered as 
more wholesome to live in an upper story,.than on 
the ground floor of a house. 
13th. The most succefsful prescription, and one. 
to which physicians are driven-when colds are very 
obstinate, is-country air. May not its efficacy in 
curing the distemper proceed as much from its being 
-lefs impregnated with contagious. vapours, as from 
its being purer in other respects ? 
14th. Certain habits of body. expose some indivi- 
-duals of a family to catch cold.more readily thaa 
others living in the same house, and breathing the 
‘same air. May-not this rather prove that the distem- 
. per is not. very contagious, than that itis not con- 
“tagious in any degree? 
15th. It has been observed. that damp bed linen, 
in the country, is apt to occasion disorders in the 
bowels ; but that in towns it is apter to produce 
coughs : That, at sea, being wet occasions rheuma- 
tisms sometimes, but never colds. Hence the ob- 
servation that being wet with salt water is not s0 
dangerous as with frefh, 
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16th. May not’the great care of the police of Spain 
have extirpated coughs from that kingdom, as . the- 
plague’has been from that andthe other kingdoms of 
Europe? Is it too late to try whether thesame care 
would not produce the same effect. in our island? 
17th. Those who have lived for these last forty 
years, have seen. the sting drawn out of many dis- 
tempers, formerly considered:as mortal. How many 
fevers have been cured or prevented by the Jesuits 
bark, Dr James’s powders, and other antimonial pre« 
parations! How. many-cholics have been cured by 
laudanum! And how many lives have been saved; 
by inoculating for the smallpox! Whet good has 
not Goulard’s extract of-lead done in the cure of in- 
veterate sores, and-recent wounds, and strains, and. 
bruises! ~Why-despair-of eradicating colds also? 
18th. If we examine-the bills of mortality, or re-, 
collect the-events within our own circle,.we hall find 
there is no distemper:more fatal to human life than, 
colds. "With the young it is apt to:degenerate into.a 
consumption. To the old and infirm, it is almost 
certain death. For being attended with some degree 
of fever, and occasioning great bodily concufsion, it 
frequently proves too violent. to-be resisted by per- 
sons itifeebled'either by age, or.a weakly habit of 
body, in.so much that we consider it as an effort of, 
strength, and a piece of good fortune fer such people 
to turn the winter. 
rgth.Every climate has its drawbacks. Many climates. 
are more genial than that of Great Britain; yet, upon, 
the whole, few are more fit for the habitation of man. 
kind. Exempted from extremes ofevery kind, from 
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scorching heats in summer, and keen frost in winter, 
were it not for the very distemper in question, there is 
no climate in which human life might be protracted to 
a-greater length, nor whose longevity would be attend. 
ed with fewer drawbacks and inconveniencies. Hence 
the importance of discovering the true cause, and cdn- 
sequently the best method of curing, and even eradi. 
cating, by degrees, this distemper from the catalogue 
of Britifh diseases, as the plague and leprosy have 
been. 

2oth. I would propose that the faculty fhould bend 
their whole attention to observe whether this distem- 
per be contagious or not: That a society and corres. 
pondence be establifhed for the purpose: That the 
result of the observations made over the whole island, 
or perhaps over all Europe, .be digested and publith- 
ed. 
21st. Should those observations afford rational 
grounds for believing the distemper to be contagious, 
I fhould then propose, that the Faculty erdered all 
their patients to country quarters, as soon as unequi- 
vocal symptoms of a cold appeared: That the great- 
est attention fhould be paid to wafhing all the linen, 
and airing, and even fumigating the woollen and cot- 
ton clothes of the convalescents before returning to 
town. 

22d. For'the poorer sort, by 2 small subscription, 
they might be enabled to retire to cottager’s houses 
im the country, who, we may presume, would not be 
unwilling to receive, for payment, such guests ; and 
on such occasions proper measures might be devised 
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for purifying their clothes and the furniture of the 
chambers they inhabited. 

23d. Pains might also be-taken to introduce the 
custom of airing and fumigating, during the course 
of the summer, the clothes which were worn in win- 
ter, and the same precaution might be used as to beds 
and furniture. 

24th. A ‘clerygman, whom I know, causes his 
beadle to open the doors and the windows of his 
church, every fine day, through the course of the 
week, and seems to think there is lefs coughing in 


his church than before; though the fhort while he 


has tried this experiment prevents his speaking with 
great certainty on the subject. He is certain, how- 
ever, that coughing has not increased since he began 
this practice. 

It would be safe therefore to recommend this ex- 
periment to be tried in-all our churches, playhouses, 
coffeehouses ,and other places of public resort. 

25th. The mortality occasioned by putrid fevers 
in Batavia is well known. There ‘is scarce a family 
which has not lost some of its members or connec- 
tions, in ‘the sea-faring line, who have touched at 
that port. The cause of this mortality was not dis- 
covered till of late, that the doctrine of the conta- 
giousnefs of such putrid distempers has been esta- 
blithed. There is in the great city of Batavia but 
one public hotel forthe reception of strangers. The 
right of keeping this hotel is farmed by the govern- 
ment. ‘The governor, and higher members of the 
Dutch council, there, fhare in the profits of this 
farm.. Private houses are therefore forbidden, un- 
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der severe penalties, to let lodgings to strangers, and 
strangers who arrive at Batavia, are frequently put 
into the beds and apartments from whence those 
who have died of putrid fevers have been removed, 
only the day before. There is said to be the lefs 
pains taken to clean these apartments, that conside- 
rable perquisites arise to the landlord and his ser- 
vants from the death of their guests. This is cer. 
tain, that the people of higher ranks in Batavia, who 
can afford villas, to which they resort every night, 
after their businefs in town is over, live as long, and 
enjoy as good health, as in any spot on the globe. 

If these rude hints fhould serve to excite our atten- 
tion to the cause of colds; and lead either to a more ef- 
ficacious method of cure, or to lefsen the frequency of 


the distemper, the writer will have attained his ob- 
ject, in requesting the favour of your inserting them 


in your useful paper. I am, Mr Bee, Yours, 
PuLMONICUS. 


———— 


ON LEASES. 


Sir, To the Ed:tor of the Bee. 
Permit me, through the channel of your very usefu] 
paper, to exprefs my sentiments upon the subject of 
lands let upon lease. I fhall inquire into the advan- 
tages and disadvantages both of long and of fhort 
leases, and make seme observations intended for the 
benefit both of proprietors and tenants. 

Many proprietors, of every rank in this kingdom, 
have let the whole or part of their lands upon long 
leases ; some for thirty-eight years and a life, and some 
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for fifty-seven, with certain obligations and ‘restricti- 
ons ; for instance, besides the rent stipulated, the 
obligation to build ‘sufficient houses,—to inclose the 
farms according toa mode prescribed and ag reed to,— 
and to plant a certain quantity of ground: all these 
articles to be performed Within a certain number of 
years;—to lay out thefields and to raise csops in such 
a manner, that, at the end of the leases, the lands 
may be in a state of high cultivation, and prepared for 
letting at a very advanced rent. Lands let ia this 
manner, however unpremising in appearance, and of 
however little value at first, in a few years become 
like a new creation, and an ornament to the country ; 
and at last yield to the present proprietors, or their 
heirs, a very handsome income. The tenants, if men 
of sense, have much scope, and many motives, to 
make great improvements; they are happy in the en- 
joyment of a sense of liberty, and of independence to 
a certain degree; they not only procure present 
subsistence for themselves and their families, but, by 
laying up something for their children, have the con- 
solation to foresee that they will not be left desti- 
tute. To the proprietor and his family, to whom 
they lie under so many obligations, they consider 
themselves as related in a remote degree: to them 
they look up with reverence and esteem, and feck 
the most affectionate attachment; circumstances very 
agreeable both to themselves and their superiors, 
How pleasant a thing it is to see proprietors regard- 
ing their tenants, and the families of their tenants, 
as their children, and rejoicing in their happineds ; 
and these families, on the other hand, happy in the 
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homage they pay, and the gratitude they fhow to theit 
benefactors ! 

Many proprietors, again, thinking it an hardfhip to 
be'so long divested, as it were, by long leases, of theit 
property, and observing that many disagreeable cirs 
cumstancés, in the course of these leases, occur, 
which, at their commencement were not. foreseen : 
for instance, that by the rapid and unexpected improve 
ments in hufbandry, the tenant often enjoys an undue 
advantage, in which the proprietor has no fhare ; and 
that however worthy a man the original tenant: may 
be, he is sometimes succeeded by a son or. heir, of-a 
very different character, a man disgusting to his.su- 
perior, and a pest among his neighbours; and yet. 
because he pays his rent, and: keeps without. the 
réach of the law, cannot be removed: determined 
by such circumstances as these, they have adopted ane. 
other mode of letting their lands; that.is, upon fhort 
leases of nineteen years, some longer, and many 
fhorter. In the case of fhort leases, the proprietor 
must build houses and' improve the lands, expecting 
to be reimbursed by a rise of rent-in proportion; of 
if the tenant build and improve, he must be allowed a 
deduction of rent ;. and:this. requires.on both sides due 
consideration. 

Long leases appear to be best calculated for unite 
ing, more effectually, the different ranks of society; 
and for promoting, as 1 have mentioned above, the 
general liappinefS. Short leases and high rents. natu. 
rally produce the opposite effects. Here the contention 
is who fhall have the greatest advantage; here, as 
there is wo generosity nor humanity on the one side, 


‘ 
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there is no room left for gratitude or- affection on 
the other. The proprietor and tenant are held to+ 
gether by a very slender tie, in whith the heart 
has seldom any fhare, and which we see daily bros 
ken by the slightest accident. It has been observed 
by men of acknowledged abilities, that, im letting a 
lease, circumstances fhould be so calculated that the 
tenant, after paying his rent, and defraying the exs 
pences of his family and servants, fhould have res. 
maining, annually, perfectly free, the interest at least 
of the stock or. principal laid out in furnithing the 
farm: The reasons are obvious, because had he been 
bred to any other businefs, he would, by attention 
and care, have provided for the subsistence of his fa- 
mily, and saved his capital. and interest, as.a fund 
for their future supply: and how many arise toa 
state of affluence, who had originally no fund atvall ?. 
Another reason. is, that-if he is not placedin @ si» 
tuation such as-I have described, he is- degraded 
below the condition ef'a common servant.; for.a ser 
vant not only lives at present comfortably, and void of 
care, but has it in his power to lay up something for: 
the supply of his fature wants. Ia a word, when he 
not only bestows his time and labour, but is. himsel€: 
obliged, in the course of ‘his lease, to expend his own 
money, or principal, for the proprietor’s advantage, he 
repents his bargain,—his spirits are hurt,—his tem. 
per souréd,—he considers himself as a slave ina 
land of freedom,—and looks upon his master or supe- 
rior with inexprefsible aversion and. abhorrence: 
That a proprietor may bé able to judge for him- 
self, and let his farms in such a mannet; or upom 
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such terms, 2s will give satisfaction to all concerned, 
he fhould attentively observe the annual produce of 
the lands in his own immediate pofsefsion; or if he has 
not had an opportunity of making proper observatiens 
of this kind for a sufficient length of time, the books 
of his man of businefs, relating to this subject, regu- 
larly kept for some years, will supply that defect: 
for by observing the medium prices of grain for a 
a certain number of years past, and the annual pro- 
duce of a certain number of acres for the same space 
of time, by comparing the acres to be let, with those 
under his own management, making allowance for 
the difference of soil, if there is any, and by compa- 
ring the probable future prices with the actual pre- 
sent ones, and deducting expence of management, he 
will be able to judge, with confidence, of the value 
of his farms, without depending on the judgement 
of any man. 

There are two things necefsary with regard to those 
who propose to enter into leases, or take farms, and 
these are, that they be men of some substance, and 
in point of moral character unexceptionable. When a 
proprietor, then, after minute inquiry, issatisfied with 
regard to a man’s temper, his sense, his manners, 
and taste for religion, he fhould give him the prefe- 
rence, though he may happen not to be so wealthy as 
his rivals ; for his diligence, and sobriety, and wisdom, 
will create wealth; but wealth can never make a 
fool 2 wise man, nor the society happy with which 
he is connected. From inattention to this subject 
may be traced all the troubles and vexation which 
proprietors meet with from their tenants, and many 
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of the evils which distrefs society, of which the in- 
stances aretoomany. Yours, te. Amicus. 


Additional obrereabenthe the same subject. 


THE ingenious writer of the above efsay is among 
the few who have considered leases in their proper: 
point of view, viz. the effects they produce on the 
industry, manners, and dispositions of the people. 
A very intelligent writer in the Bee, vol. ii. p. 281, 
has, with great propriety, considered the effects of 
the old mode of tenure of church lands in Scotland, 
im this respect. It would be well for the community 
in general, if political writers, in discufsing subjects 
of this sort, would, by losing sight of individual cases, 
extend their views to the community at large. 

Nothing has perhaps tended to give Britain such a 
decided superiority over neighbouring nations, as 
the practice which has solong prevailed of having 
her lands cultivated under the protection of leases. 
The Greeks and Romans, who were unacquainted with 
this beautiful regulation in political economy, found 
themselves involved in difficulties at, €Very step in 
their operations of agriculture, that rendered it to 
them a troublesome and a slavifh businefs*. And 

* Among the Grieks and Romans, the general practice was, that every 
proprietor of land cultivated it by means of his own servants and slaves, 
very much in the same manner that the proprietors of West India estates 
do at present. This gave rise to innumerable frauds, peculations, and a~ 
buses, that no jaws were sufficient to guard against ; and he was, in gene- 
ral, the most succefsful farmer who could watch his people best ; not him 
who reared the best crops. To guard against these frauds, it was ne- 


cefsary to arm the land owner with adespotic authority that is altogether 
meonsistent’ with freedom. A large landed estate became then a-burdtn 
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our n¢ighbours upon the continent, in general, from 
the.same circumstance, have had the progrefs of their 
agriculture prodigiously retarded, in comparison of 
~what it might otherwise have been*. The Nether- 
-Iands is a singular exception to this rule; and their 
‘progrefs. in rural improvements has, been proportion. 
ally rapid. 

The progrefs of Scotland: ia neiletionne. when 
«compared with England, has been prodigiously re- 
tarded from: the same cause. For many centuries 
‘back ‘the security of tenants in England was nearly 
the same asat present... In Scotland it is only of late 
‘that our courts of law have begun to give that va- 
lidity to contracts of lease that they!ought to have 
had. Andit is only since that period, that our te. 
nants have begun to think, and to act, as ftee agents, 


‘whose property, as wellas that of the land owners, 


upon a rich man's fhou!ders that he was unable himself to béar. _ He de- 
volved«his authority upon deputies and subdeputies, whose businefs it was 
to opprefs thos: below them, and to cheat those above them; which pro- 
duced an endlefs train of evils that it would be unpleasant to recount. No 
spirited agriculture can, in these circumstances, ever prevail. ‘Fhe clafsi- 
cal reader, who has turned his-attention to the private life of the ancients, 
will easily, from this source, be able to explain an infinite variety of par 
ticulars that have eccutred in the course of his reading, which, without 
adverting to these, will appear to be totally inexplicable. 

* In most parts of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Rufsia, 
the stock employed for cultivating the land, is the property of the land- 
lord, frequently ofthe crown; the tenant having only a temporary us: of 
it. It is easy to see, that, in order tosecure the landlord’s property, in these 
circumstances, it becomes necefsary to confer upon him an authority over 
his tenants, that is totally inconsistent with freedom. This is felt even 
in the most civilized states in the above list; and where the greates‘ 
gtretches have been made to secure the lower orders of the people from 
epprefsion. In many cases, those who cultivate the soil are little better 


than slaves, at this-hour. 
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is secured to them by law*. To every one acquaint- 
ed with the decisions of our courts of justice, these. 
facts need no illustration. _ They will find, upon look- 
ing into the statute books, and revising the establihh- , 
ed practice of inferior county. courts, that improve- . 


* The earliest period éF modern improvements in Scotland cannot be’ 
carried farther back than the year 1746. The abolithing heritable juris- 
dictions, at that time, gave to the supreme courts of justice an authority , 
they had not till then pofsefsed ; but it was long after that period before é 
poor tenants, in distant parts of the country, felt that, by means of an ap- 
peal from inferior county courts, whose decisions were in many cases re~ ° 
gulated by former practice, called use and wont, they could obtain that 
full secyrity they ought to enjoy. Hence it was common for landlords, - 
in many parts of the country, whatever were the terms of the lease, 
to resume pofsefsion on the death of the person to whom the lease was 
granted; and this was so common that the heirs did net even think of 
lodging a claim for it. This practice, is 1 believe, in moat parts of the 
country, now exploded. But in distant »arts of the country an innume- 
rable train of opprefsive circumstances still are inforced by a blind adhe~ ; 
rence to customs, unauthorised by law, respecting mills, and servitudes of * 
Various. sorts, which tend greatly to deprefs the tenants; and which their 
fhort sighted proprietors , in many cases, support with all their authority 5 
not aware, that while they are doing so, they are, in the most effectual 
manner they can, diminifhing theirownincome. The idea which so long 
and universally prevailed in Scotland, of a proprietor having the entire 
and absolute authority over those on his estate, has still kept so much pof- 
sefsion of men’s minds, as to make landlords in general look with a jea~ 
lous eye upon long leases, and secure pofsefsion to atenant. They are 
not aware, that while men can ebtain absolute security to enjoy the fruits 
ef their industry in ether profefSions, they will require it in agriculture, 
otherwise they will employ their stock elsewhere. They see spirited 
men, in countries where these notions prevail, abandoning farming, and 
employing their stock in other undertakings. Still, however, a predilec- 
tion prevails in the distant parts of this country for farming, which de- 
tains a few in that businefs. Should that predilection totally abate, a gene- 
ral poverty of tenantry must insue. I- is the interest of every Jafid- 
lord to guard against this great evils which in a land of freedom can 
only be done by giving such leases as insure a proper return to the tenaat 
for the outlay of steck, and industry upon the subject, 
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ménts in agriculture; in every patt(of. the country, 
ate more intimately connected with this circum. 
stance than with any other whatever;. unlefs it be 
that of establifhing turnpike. roads, which it. must. be 
aHowed affords a greater. stimulus to: industry than 
any thing else. 

Since then the general prosperity. of the country, 
andthe kindly connection between the higher-and low- 
er clafses of the community, so much depend upon a 
proper security given to tenants, by. means:of leases, 
as this ingenious correspondent justly observes, 
Icannot help recommending this subject to the at- 
tention of my readers, as one of the most. primary 
importance. Nor fhall I at presentsay more on this 
head, in the hopes of obtaining some farther elucida- 
tions of it upon great and liberal principles. Should 
these elucidations prove unsatisfactory, I fhall per- 
laps think it necefsary, at a future period, to suggest 
some farther hints on this subject, with a view to lead 
to the discovery of sound principles of practice in re- 
gard to this very important object. J. A. 


ON. RUPERT’S GLASS DROPS, 


Whuew glafs is taken in a fluid and fine state from a 
glafshouse pot, and dropped into cold water, it forms 
a drop with a long and slender tail, which bursts in 
pieces on this tail being broken. 

Chamber’s Encyclopedia says, “* the best way of 
making them is to take up some-of the metal out of 
the pot upon the end of an iron rod, and immediate. 
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ly let it: drop into cold water, and there lie till it is 


cold. If the metal ‘be too hotswhen it is dropped in- 
to the water, the) businefs does not ‘succeed, but the 


- drop frosts and cracks:all over,and falls ito pieces in 


the water ; and every ene that:does:not crack in the 
water but lies in it whole until it is quite cold, is 
sute tobe good. There is aigreat nicety in hitting 
a due’degree of heat in the metal, and the woskmen 
who best know their: businefs cannot promise, before 
hand, ‘which ‘thall succeed ;: but often two fail for one 
that is right. Some of.them frost over the surface 
without ‘falling to -pieces; and others break into 
pieces before the red heat is quite over, and that 
with.a small noise; others break soon after the red 
heat is over and make a great noise ;.and some neither 
break nor crack until they.seem quite cold, and 
hold together: while they are in the water, but fly — 
to pieces'when they are taken out of it; some do this 
on the instant, others an hour or two after ; and :0o- 
thers - will keep several days, nay weeks, and at last 
fall-to pieces without: being touched. 

‘* These drops, thus formed, are so hard, that they 
will bear smart blows with a hammer without break- 
ing ;-and yet if you grind the surface, or break off 
the tip of the tail, they will fhatter, with a loud re- 
port, into. powder ; and, in an exhausted receiver, with 
greater impetuosity than in the open air, and into a 
finer powder, exhibiting light when the experiment 
is-made in the dark. But .if the drops are ground 
with th=: powder of emery and oil, and annealed: by 
the fire, they will escape breaking. This surprising 
phenomenon is supposed to arise from hence, that 
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while the glafs is in fusion, or ina melted state, the 
particles ot it are in a state of repulsion ; but being 
‘dropped into cold water, it soon condenses the par- 
ticles in the external part of their superficies, that 
they are thereby reduced within the power of each 
: other’s attraction, and by that means they form a sort 
of hard case, which keeps confined the before men- 
. tioned particles in their repulsive state ; but when 
this outer case is broken, by the breaking off of the 
. tail of the drop, the said confined particles have then 
liberty to exert their force, which they do by burst- 
ing the body of the drop, and reducing it te a very 
peculiar form of powder.” 

The above is all the reason that has hitherto been 
offered to the public for these phenomena. 

In the frst place, the metal is not, when taken out 
of the pot, in a repulsive, but in an expansive state ; 
and that, according to the degree of heat in which 
it is when taken from the furnace. 

ad. It is not pofsible that the external part of the 
drop, when let fall into cold water, thould condense 
the external particles of their superficies, and, at the 
same time, keep the inner particles confined in their 
repulsive (fhould say expansive) state. When the 
- glafs is first taken out of the pot, the metal is of an u- 
niform degree of heat, and by dropping it into 
water must certainly make the whole mafs contract 
equally ; for if the external part fhould contract, and 
not the inner particles, it of course must crack at 
the surface,.from the outer fkin not being able to 
cover a larger surface thah its own; hence the reason 
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of their being very often frosted when. in, and when 


taken Out of the water. 

3d. Allowing that the external parts of the drops’ 
were contracted, and the interior particles were in 
a state of expansion, in that case the drops would not’ 
make that explosion upon breaking off the tail, the 
inner particles being already in an expansive state ; 
but the outer case or tkin bei:g in a cont: acted state, 
would only burst into powder, and leave the inner 
part entire. 

From the experiments I made, I have found, upon 
breaking these drops in the dark, there is not any ap- 
pearance of light. I infer from these glafs drops re- 
sisting no inconsiderable stroke of a hammer, that 
they must be very hard and brittle ; which nod ubt 
is owing to their being dropped into cold water. The 
water to supply the place of an equilibrium, attracts, 
from the red hot drop, the late..t heat, which it o- 
therwise would have contained, had it been regu- 
larly annealed. Upon putting one of these Ru- 
pert’s drops, when cold, into a common house fire, 
it will not crack or break, owing to the power of at- 
traction which it bears for the caloric of the fire. On 
thecontrary,every one knows, that a piece of glafs which 
had been properly annealed, would, upon being put into 
a fire, almost immediately crack. This ‘always hap- 
pens provided the glafs be of any considerable thick- 
nefs and size. But, in the former case, the glafs will 
bear a sudden transition from cold to a red heat with- 
out breaking. Thus a glafs drop, deprived of its la- 
tent heat, flies in pieces upon having the small end 


snapped off ; but a drop that has been properly and 
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regularly “annealed,-or saturated ‘with Jatent heat, 
will not fly or break, as the former, upon/dosingia 
part of itssmell tail. 

*Another-phenomenon proves that > these dropsare 
deprived of latent heat, or any .gas ‘or! air that is in 
their-eomposition ; for every one of these drops: con- 
tain in the body of the glafs, small blebs: -or vacui- 
ties : Now if those blebs or vacuities contained any 
of the above matter, it mrust evidently expand:upon 
putting them into a fire, and consequentl y-would cause 
the drops to fly into pieces; but this’ not being the 
case, fhows, these blebs are perfect vacuums that are 
deprived of all-aeriform matter. 

How it comes about that these drops thould break, 
because they’ are deprived: of latent heat, is not so 
easy to judge. It is‘my opinion that-upom breaking 
or depriving them ‘of-a-part of their long tail,-a tre. 
mulous ‘motion ‘is communicated ‘to the rest ‘of the 
glafs, which being of so hatd, consequently so brittle a 
nature, it immediately’ flies, and breaks into the pecu- 
liar powder, with some degree of noise and violence. 

I must here remark that-all substances are exceed- 
ingly brittle when:deprived of latent heaty as*may be 

‘seen-in the tempering of metals ; and, in particular, 
steel, which’ may be made to bend and twist all ways, 
and upon: being deprived of its latent heat will then 
be more brittle than glafs itself, Cyemicus. 


ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM Iil. 
Lorp Moreswortu, -who had’ been -ambafsador : at 
the court of Copenhagen, publithed, at ithe end of the 
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the last century, an esteemed work, entitled, ‘* Ac- 
count of Denmark.” This writer spoke of the ar- 
bitrary government of that kingdom, with-that free- 
dom which the liberty of England inspires. ‘The king 
of, Denmark then, reigning was. offended at some -re- 
flections of thé: auther, and ordered his minister to 
complain; of them.to William-m1/ king of England. 
“What would-you have-me to de?” said;Wilkiam : 
‘ Sire,’ replied the. Daaifh,minister, ‘ if, you, had, 
complained to the king,-my-master, ofsuch.an offence, 
he would. have. sent. you the, head. of .the author,’ 
‘“‘ That is what I neither: will, nor-can-do;” replied 
the king; ‘** but, if, you, desire.it, the. author. fhall 
put what you have-told me into the second edition of 
his work.” 

aqx00—e00«=$=$@®$@sm eee. 

ANECDOTE OF A:SAILOR, 

Oye of. the. men-who, had, been round the. world. 
with commedore Byron, soonafter-his return to Eng- 
land, went to his native: place, where- he. was consi- 
dered as a very extraordinary personage, and was in+ 
vited to a-club. of-his tewasmen, who expected to be 
greatly: edified by his.conversation., It.was plain 
that a man who had been round the world must. know. 
more of it than any other body. But the circumna- 
vigator could give them but very little information 
with respect to what he had'seen in his voyage ; and 
seemed to have. very little.to say for. himself, till 
some ofthe club began to question him about the 
world being round: then he opened, with:a:tone. of 
authority, ‘* as to that, ]’ll tell you what it is; they 
say the world is round; but I have been all round it, 
and, by G—d, it is as flat as this table.” 
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DESCRIPTION, OF, THE PLATE. 

THE view represented in “the plate which accompa. 
nies this Number, is taken within an hundred yards 
of that given in No. 71: of this work. - It repre- 
sents a part of the Water of Leith, winding in a'deep 
rocky dell, overhung with woods. On one side of the’ 
river appears a neat temple to Hygeta, reared in the 
chastest stile of Grecian architecture, by lord Gar. 
denston, whose name can never be mentioned, in this 
country, without a particular degree of respect. 
This temple covers a spring of mineral waters, which 
proves highly salutary to the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, who now can enjoy the pleasure of an easy 
walk of half a mile from town, in a delightful rural 
situation, conjoined with the benefits that are derived 
from drinking this mild salubrious water. The 
public spirited owner of this well ‘proposes, for ' 
the farther accommodation of the inhabitants, to erect 
a long-room near the well, which, when finifhed, will 
render this a delightful place for rural recreation. 

The distant view represents the frith of Forth, 
with the island of Inchkeith, and the hills of Fife be- 


yond it. | # 


DETACHED REMARK. 
How pleasant for parents, during the infancy of 
their children, 


** To rear the tender thought, 
‘*” And teach the young idea how to fhoot, 
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VERSES FROM A NEW POEM, ENTITLED * A MORNING WALK,” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Srasow of soft delight! Now to the wild, 
Wature’s admirer hies him, while his heart 
Throbs with emotion, exquisitely soft, 
And only known to those, whose bosoms feel 
The charm of genuine beauty. Happy few! 
For you the valley smiles; the lonely wild 
Yields you serene enjoyment; and to you 
‘The hoary mountain, rugged and abrupt, 
Administers sublime delight. How blefs’d 
Your early wandering, unobserv’d, and rapt 
In contemplation! How serenely sweet 
Your evening walk! as if, with influence mild, 
Angels unseen attended, and convey’d 
Joy to your spirits; not tumultuous joy, 
But calm, and leading to th’ ingenuous mood 
Of melting tendernefs. Although to you 
May not be giv’n those high creative pow’rs 
‘That animate the canvas, or entrance 
The soul in th’ extacies of rapt’rous song, 
‘Deem not your portion scanty; nor complain 
That nature hath to you, with niggard hand, 
Her gifts imparted. If the hath bestow'd 
Pow’rs to distinguifh beauty, but deny’d 
Th’ inventive energies; perchance, with these, 
She kindly hath withheld the recklefs zeal 
Of pafsion; and secur’d you from the cares, 
Th’ unnumber'd, agonizing cares, that swarm 
Ev’'n in the bow’r of fancy. Ye enjoy 
‘The smile of this soft season, unallay’d 
With restlefs withes for ye know not what 
- Sublime, untasted pleasure; umallay’d 
With grief fantastic, or imagin'’d woe. 
Fram’‘d for discerning ev'ry pleasing form 
©f graceful elegance, your souls are calm ; 
Calm as yon river, that so slowly moves, 
His progrefs pafses unobserv'd, the while 
His breast reflects the likenefs of each fhrub 
And blefsom, waving o’er th’ enamell’d bank. 


At the request of a respectable correspondent we, willingly, have in- 
serted the verses above, from this pleasing little poem, which, on many 
accounts, deserves applause. Unaffected simplicity is, perhaps, the great- 
est beauty in poetry, and the most difficult to attain, This poem con- 
tains much of that. Perhaps a little more practice in writing would give 
the author a greater facility in smoothing his numbers ;—a beauty which, 
though not the most efsential in peetry, ig an accefsary so necefsary, "hat 
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it never fhould be disregarded, The following verse, among others, res 
quires to be corrected : 
a OF CHTERCE 
The soul in th’ extacies of rapt*rous song. 41 
See also lines 62, 69, 71, 82, 92, &e. 


T hereis great beauty in the following pafsage : 

Oft let me range the devious wild, where rocks 
Rise in fantastic grandeur, bare, or cloth’d 
Wirth ivy; while aloft the mountain afo 

Waves from the tow’ring cliff; and far below 
Th’ unruffied lake reflects the mountain afb, 
The tow’ring cliff, and ev’n the goat that dares 
Along the precipice’s thaggy verge 

Crop the scant herbage. 

Ts not the repetition of the mountain afh rather an overstrained affecta- 
tion of simplicity ? Would it not be fully as natural, and more picturesque, 
to say the ‘tufted tree?” 

The following pafsage, but-for “the two hatth lines we have- marked, is 
highly beautiful : 
Chief let me-seek the metamorpbos'd scene, 
Where At con hath o’er nature’s form, {ere while 
A form uncouth, unseemly, unarray'd, ) 
With easy grace, thrown the loose flowing robe 
Of rural beauty. Soft may southern fhow'rs 
Descend! and gently may Favonian gales 
Shake their moist pinian$ !' May the vernal beam 
And kindly dews, with genial influence. feed 
The rising plants, till ev’ry swelling hill 
Waves with a verdant grove! “Mid these gay fields, 
With him whose genuine taste reforms the rude 
Bleak desart, and makes frowning nature smile, 
Let me enjoy the social walk ; with him 
Fafthion the winding path, the mantling grove, 
‘The lawn wood-skirted, the meandering brook, 
The lake with willew'd margin, tb° ebelifk, 
Or fane, inscrib’d with th’ bonour’d names of such 
As have by valiant deed, or counsel sage, 
Or laurel earn’d by science-or the muse, 
Enharic’d the glory of their native land. 

Might not these lines be altered somehow thus ? 

The. lake with willow’d margin, the proud fane, 
Or obelifk, inscrib’d with names of such, &c. 


There are several instances of wrong punctuation -occur in this poem; 
which marr the sense: ‘ 
While th’ azure gleam, from yonder distant grove 
Of nodding hyacinths, seems like th’ expanse 
Of a thin vapour, frefh exhal’d. 
The idea is here new and beautiful, were it not marred by the ambigu- 
Bty which is occasioned by our thinking of the incongruity of a nodding 
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grove of hyacinths. The author evidently means to say, While from 
yonder distant grove, the azure gleam of nodding hyacinths, seems like 
th’ expanse of a thin vapour.” This ambiguity would be removed by 
placing a comma after the word grove. 


The following words require to be reconsidered: Influence, 1. 199— 
wittol, 1. 189—1liken, not in its true sense, 1. 206—deign impart 1. 243 
—testifies, 1. 247—-down’d, 1. 295, coining words isa bad employment for 
a poet,—memory, 1. 299. 

‘The author is much too free in elisions, which gives a harthnefs to ma- 
ny of his lines that are unpleasing. By a little pains, this small blemith 
may be avoided in a future edition. 








THE PEACOCK AND THE DOVE, A FABLE. 
For the Bee. 


A caupy ‘peacock swell’d with pride, 
Invites, to dine, a turtle dove ; 

But could not’s ostentation hide, 
Before the little bird of love. 


The gilded fowl with eye afkance, 
Struts round the tender hearted mate, 

And now and then the scornful glance, 
Inferr’d the diffrence of their state. 


With thining crest, erected high, 
Jn haughty stile the dove addrest; 
** See how my varying train does fly ; 
** See with what robes my person's drest; 


‘¢ The gay parterre thou seest around, 

‘* The verdant mead, the flow'ry vale; 
s¢ Tis mine all that extensive bound, 

** And here I screen me from the gale.” 


Shock’d with his pride, and screeching voice, 
Though all things round were rich and gay ; 
The turtle could not praise his choice, 
But stretch’d her wings and flew away. 


Stunn’d with the little lover’s flight, 
He call’d her back, but.all in vain; 
Nor could his wealth, nor colours bright, 
Bring back the turtle dove'again. 


She wing’d her flight up to her nest, 
Where enters neither pride nor strife; 

Lull’d on her hufband’s chearing breast, 
In sweet contentment paises life. 


Moral. 

Take note, Oh pride !—Thy haughty frown 

Each gen’rous soul drives from thy hall 5 
The sozial blifs to thee unknown, 

Loe; oft to humbler merit fall, 
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Sir, To the Ege 1 Bee. 

When I reflect on the progréls 6 my life and sentiment, 
I am apt to divide the whole into wras denominated, as 
well as suggested, by the recollection of those by whom 
my mind has been succefsively imprefsed; and the space of 
time appears longer or fhorter between the different peri« 
ods, according to the vivacity and multiplicity of impref- 
sions that have accompanied my studies and observations, 
These evolutions and revolutions of intellect, have for- 
med, as it were, a series of time-pieces, whereby I am in- 
duced to form an estimate of the endurance of my intel- 
* lectual existence. 

Buchanan, and Gregory, and Watson, at St Andrews, 
Erfkine, and Matthew Stuart, and Cullen, at Edinburgh, 
Reid and Campbell, at Aberdeen, Smith and Black, at 
Glasgow with other excellent persons, to whom I have 
been indebted for the improvement of my understanding, 
have marked in my mind the progrefs of my contempla- 
tive life, and have conspired from’ the multitude of excite- 
ments, and of investigations arising from these excite- 
ments, to exaggerate the conception I have of the time 
that has intervened since the faculties of my understanding 
began to be unfolded for the reception of the philosophical 
truth. Before the printing prefs, that palladium of the 
human race, was employed to diffuse knowledge univer- 
sally among all degrees of people, the progrefs of philoso- 
phy, or the reason of thiags, was so slow and equable, that 
the life of no individual could include any remarkable range 
of intellectual melieration in society; so that I wonder the 
lefs at the continual complaints, of our ancestors concer- 
ning the brevity of human life, as the sense of inverval is 
continually erased by the paucity of vivacious impre‘Ssions. 
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For my own part, wher I remember that I have lived 
from the Barbara celarent of the year 1754, to the ele- 
ments of the philosophy of the human mind in the year 
1792, I almost think myself the wandering Jew, and feet 
myself the subject of historian ages. 

It is for this reason, Sir, that I desire to recommend to 
the public the masterly volume of Dr Dugald Stuart, 
ia which, by a patient and discerning selection of the ele- 
ments of the philosophy of the human mind, he has begun 
to erect a platform, upon which there may be hereafter 
erected a fabric, that may aspire, like Babel, to the,celestiab 
regions, but without prophanity and folly, or any of the 
consequences that have arisen from the philosophical theo- 
ries of the moderns. I perceive in this book, as in the ex- 
cellent efsay on political economy by Adam Smith, clear 
ideas, distinctly displayed by an enlarged and luminous un~ 
derstanding, fully pofsefsed of the subject of which the au- 
thor treats; and I see it happily within the reach of every 
contemplative and cultivated reader, so that I can, without 
any impropriety, recommend it to the perusal of your rea. 
ders in general. Some of Dr Stuart’s chapters will no 
doubt be too deep for men of businefs, in the ordinary 
profefsions of life; but these may be pafsed ever in the per- 
usal, or convey enough of sentiment to excite a desire in 
them, either to go over the ground necefsary to unfold 
his arguments, or to be at pains to give these advantages 
to their children, or to those young people who are com- 
mitted to their charge. They will see here, likewise, the 
unspeakable advantage arising from an instruction in the 
principles of mathematical learning, and be induced to be~ 
stow it in the same manner. They will also be convinced 
that none but the enemies of the human race, and ef the 
happinefs arising from a peaceable and good administration 
of public affairs, will ever object to- the general diffusion 
ef moral and political, as well as other useful knowledge; 
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among the lower'ranks of sogiety ; or ever be led to ima- 
gine that ignorance can be the parent of peace or of happi- 
nefs. And as I have said so much upon the influence of the 
prefs on the melioration of mankind, I cannot-do better 
than support this well grounded opinion, by giving a spe- 
cimen of Dr Stuart’s book, in his reflections on this for- 
tunate invention. 

“ Of the progrefs which may yet be made in the different 
branches of moral and political philosophy, we may form 
some idea, from what has already happened in physics 
since the time that lord Bacon united, in one useful di- 
rection, the labours of those who cultivate that science, 
At the period when he-wrote, physics was certainly in a 
more hopelefs state than that of moral and political philoso- 
phy inthe presentage. A perpetual ‘succefsion of chime- 
rical theories had, till then, amused the world; and the pre- 
vailing opinion was, that the case would ‘continue to be 
the same for ever. Why then fhould we despair of the 
competency of the human faculties to establith a solid and 
permanent system, upon other subjects, which are of still 
more serious importance ? Physics, it is true, is free from 
many difficulties which obstruct our progrefs in moral and 
political inquiries ; but perhaps this advantage may be more 
than counterbalanced by the tendency they have to engage 
amore universal and a more earnest attention, in conse- 
quence of their coming home more immediately to our 
“ businefs and our bosoms !”” When these sciences, too, begin 
to be prosecuted on a regular and systematical plan, their im- 
provement will go on with an accelerated velocity; not only 
as the number of speculative minds will be every day increa- 
sed by the diffusion of knowledge, but as an acquaintance 
with the just rules of inquiry .will more and more place 
important discoveries within the reach of ordinary under- 
standings. ‘‘ Such rules (says lord Bacon,) do in some 
sort, equal mens wits; and have no great advantage or 
pre-eminence to the perfect and excellent motions of the 
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spirit. To draw a straight line,-to describe .a. circle, by 
aim of hand only, there must be.a great difference between 
.an unsteady and .unpractised hand, and a steady and prac- 
-tised one ; but todo it by rule and compais is much alike.” 

“ Nor must we omit to mention the value which the 
art of printing communicates to. the» most limited exer- 
tions of literary industry, by treasuring up as materials for 
the future examination of more enlightened inquirers. In 
this respect the prefs bestows upon the sciences an ad- 
vantage somewhat analogous to that which the mechani- 
cal arts derive from the division of labour. As-in these 
arts the exertions of an uninformed multitude are united 
by the comprehensive skill of the artist, in the accomplith- 
ment of. effects, astonifhing by their magnitude, and by 
the complicated ingenuity. they display ; so,.in-the scien- 
ces, the observations and conjectures of obscure indivi- 
duals, on those subjects which are level to their capacities, 
and which fall under their own immediate notice, accu- 
mulate, for a course of years, till at last some philosopher 
arises, who combines these scattered materials,and exhibits 
in his system, not merely the force of a single -mind, but 
the intellectual power of the age in which-he lives. 

“ It is upon these last considerations, much more than 
on the efforts of original genius, that I would rest my 
hopes. of the. progrefs of the human race. What genius 
alone could accomplifh in science, the -world has already 
seen: Aud I am ready to subscribe tothe opinion of those who 
think that the. splendour of its past-exertions is not likely to 
be obscured. by the fame of futute philosophers. But the 
experiment yet remains to be tried, .what lights may be 
thrown on the. most important of all subjects, by the free 
discufsions of inquisitive nations, unfettered by prejudice, 
and stimulated in their inquiries by every motive that can 
awaken whatever is either generous or selfihh in human 
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nature. “How .trifling are the effects which the bodily 
-strength of an individual .is able to.produce, (however 
great may be kis natural endowments.) when compared 
with those which. have been accomplithed by the conspi- 
ring force cf an otdinary.multitude! It was not the single 
arm. of a Theseus, or a Hercules, but the hands of men such 
as ourselves, that, in ancient Egypt, raisedthose monuments 
of architecture which remain frem age .to age to attest 
the wonders of combined and of perseyering industry ; and 
-while they humble the importance.of the individual, to ex- 
alt the dignity, and to animate the labaurs. of the species. 
“ These views, with respect.te the probable improve- 
ment of the world, are so conducive to the comfort of 
those who.entertain them, that, even although they were 
‘founded in delusion, a wise man would ,be disposed to 
.cherifh them. What fhould have induced some respectable 
writers to controvert them with.so great an asperity of 
.exprefsion, it is not easy to conjecture; for whatever may 
-be thought. of their truth, their practical tendency is sure- 
ly favourable to human happinefs.; nor can that temper of 
mind, which disposes aman to give them a weleome re- 
-ception, be candidly suspected of designs hostile to the.in- 
terests of humanity. One thing is-certain, that the great- 
.est of all obstacles to the improvement of the world, is 
that prevailing. belief of its improbability, which damps 
the exertions of so many individuals ; and that, in proporti- 
on as the contrary opinion becomes general, it realises the 
event which it leads us to anticipate. Surely if any 
thing can have a tendency to.call forth in the public ser- 
vice the exertions. of individuals, it must be an idea of the 
magnitude of that work in which they are conspiring, and 
a belief of the permanence of those benefits which they 
confer on mankind by every attempt to inform and en- 
dighten them. As in ancient. Rome, therefore, it was te- 
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garded as the mark of a good citizen, never to despair of 
the fortunes of the republic ;—so the good citizen of the 
world, whatever may be the political aspect of his own 
times, will never despair of the fortunes of the human 
race; but will act upon the conviction, that prejudice, 
slavery, and corruption, must gradually give way to truth, 
liberty, and virtue ; and that, in the moral world, as well 
as in the material, the farther our observations extend, and 
the longer they are continued, the more we fhall perceive 
of order and of benevolent design in the universe. 

‘“* Nor is.this change in the condition of man, in conse- 
quence of the progrefs of reason, by any means contrary 
to the.general analogy of his natural history. In the in- 
fancy of the individual, his existence is preserved by in- 
stincts, which disappear afterwards, when they are no 
longer necefsary. In the savage state of our species, there 
ate instincts which seem to form a part of the human con- 
stitution, and of which no traces remain in those periods 
of society in which their use is superseded by a more ent 
larged experience. Why then fthould we deny the pro- 
hability of something similar to this in the history of man, 
considered in his political capacity? Ihave already had 
occasion to observe, that the governments which the 
world has hitherto seen, have seldom or never taken their 
rise from.deep laid schemes of human policy. In every 
state of society which has yet existed, the multitude has, 
in general, acted from the immediate impulse of pafsion, or 
from the prefsure of their wants and necefsities ; and there- 
fore what we commonly call the political order, is, at 
least in a great measure, the result of the pafsions and 
‘wants of man, combined with the circumstances of his 
situation ; or, in other words, it is chiefly the result of the 
wisdom of nature. So beautifully, indeed, do these pafsions 
and circumstances act in subserviency to her designs; and so 
VOL. X, T 
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invariably have they teen found, -in the history of past 
ages, to conduct men, in time, to certain beneficial arrange- 
ments, that we can hardly bring ourselves to believe, that 
the end was not foreseen by those who were engaged in 
the'pursuit. Even in those rude periods of society, when, 
like the lower animals, he follows blindly his instinctive 
principles of action, he is led by an invisible hand, and 
eontributes his fhare to the execution of a plan, of the na- 
ture and advantages of which he has no conception. The 
operations of the Bee, when it begins for the ‘first time 
to form its cell, conveys to us a striking image of the ef- 
forts of unenlightened man, in conducting the operations 
“2a an infant government. -I am, Sir,” Gc. Acsanicus. 
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EXERCISES IN. P FICAL GRAMMAR. 
‘aun l,-vill. p. 184. 
- Dictionary. 

“Garar, adj. A relative word, ‘denoting largenefs of quan- 
tity, number, Gc, serving to augment the value’ of those 
terms with whith it is combined. Opposed to sma// or 
tittle. The principal circumstances in which this word can 
be employed are the following : 

i. When merely inanimate objects are considered with 
regard “to quantity, great~is with propriety employed 
to denote that that quantity is considerable ; as @ great 
mountain, a great bouse, &c. arid it is here contrasted with 
small, When great is thus employed we have no other 

word that is exactly -synonymous. 

2. When inanimate objects are-considered with regard 
to their extent, this term is sometimes employed, although 
with lefs propriety ; as a great field, a great plain, &c. 
in this sense it is nearly synonymous with large ; and they 
are often used indiscriminately, but with some difference of 
meaning ; for as /argeis a term chiefly employed to denote 
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superficies, and a8 great more particularly regards the quanti- 
ty of matter, therefore, when /arge is applied to any object, 
which is not merely superficial, it denotes that it is the ex- 
tent of surface that is there meant to be considered, without 
regard tothe other dimensions; whereas when the term great 
is employed, it has a reference to the whole contents. If 
therefore we say aJ/arge house, or alarge river, we exprets 
that the river or the house have a surface of great extent, 
without having any necefsary connection with the size in 
other respects: but if we say @ great house, or a great 
river, it at once-denotes that they have not only a large 
surface, but are also of great size in every respect. 

3- Great, when applied to. the human species, never 
denotes the size or largenefs of the-body, but is applied 
solely to the qualities of the mind.. Thus when we say 
that Socrates was a. great .man,.we do not mean that he 
was a man of great size, but that he was a man who ex. 
celled in the endowments of the mind. 

The terms. which denote largenefs of:size in the human 
body, are dig, bulky, huge, &c. - , 

4. Great is. sometimes applied to the: human species 
as denoting high-rank. . In this case it is oftener used in 
the plural number than otherwise; thus we say the 
great, meaning the whole body of: men in high station, 
as opposed to. mean. It fhould seldom be employed in 
this sense, asit tendsto confound dignity of rauk with 
elevation of mind. 

5. As this is a general:term of-augmentatien, jt may be 
joined with: all nouns which denote quantity, quality, num- 
ber, excellence, or defects ;.0r such as imply praise, blame, 
anger, contempt, or any other affection of the mind. 

6. It is employed .to. denote every step‘of ascending or 
descending consanguinity, as. great grandfather, great 


grandson, &c. 
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Heart, In anatomy, the member of the body from 
which the blood is propelled tewards the extremities by 
means of thearteries, and towards which it is again brought 
back by the veins. 

In a figurative sense it is deemed the seat of the af- 
fections, as the head is accounted the seat of the under- 
standing. Hence a mian of a sound heart, and weak bead, 
is the same as a man of good dispositions and weak under- 
standing. In this sense the word occuts frequently in all 
languages. 

Hien, adj. Exalted ina perpendicular direction at a dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth ; opposed to /ow. 

1. Hien is a term altogether indefinite, and is employed 
to exprefs the degree of elevation of any inanimate body. 
Thus ‘we say a high mountain, a high house, steeple, tower, 
pillar, &c. Nor is there any other word that can be here 
considered as exactly synonymous; “ofty being only em- 
ployed todenote a very eminent degree of elevation. 

2. To exprefs the perpendicular elevation of vegetables, 
either Aigh or tall may be employed, as being in this cas¢ 
nearly synonymous. We may therefore say @ figh or 
tall tree, a bigh or tall mast, @c. but with this difference 
between these two exprefsions, that ¢a//can be more pro- 
perly applied to those that are much elevated, and of smal} 
dimensions ; and igh to such as are more bulky and of 
greater size. 

3. The perpendicular height of man can never be ex- 
prefsed by the word high; tall being here the proper ex- 
prefsion. And although ‘digh is sometimes used to ex- 
prefs the height of other animals, yet it seems to be an 
improper exprefsion. See Tatu. 

4. Hien, when applied to the human species, always re- 
fers to the mind, and denotes baughtinefs, stateline/s, pride, 
&c. and when combined with the exprefsions of any ener- 
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gy of the mind, it denotes that in a more eminent degree. 
In this sense it is opposed to meanne/s, abjectnefs, and bu- 
mility. 

5. As this is an indefinite term, tending to denote any 
thing that is elevated above us, it may be combined with 
almost every noun which admits of this elevation, And 
as objects high above us are always out of our reach, , in 
a figurative sense, it is used to denote any thing that seems 
to be above the ordinary condition of mankind ; or those 
qualities or endowments of the mind which are not easily 
acquired : as dignity or elevation of sentiment, dignity of 
rank, acutene/s of reasoning on difficult’ subjects, pride, 
haughtine/s, or any other quality which ssems to be beyond 
the ordinary level of mankind ; dearne/s of price, 8c. 

6. In the same manner we apply this term to time, 
which having a metaphorical resemblance to a river flow- 
ing on with an unceasing current, through all succefsive 
ages, any thing of remote antiquity is denoted by the term 
high. 

7. Likewise those degrees of latitude far removed 
from the line, where the pole becomes more elevated. 

8. And to some particular crimes as being attended by 
peculiar degrees of guilt, as high treason. 

Tart, adj. Something elevated to a considerable degree 
in a perpendicular direction ; opposed to /ow. 

1. This term is chiefly used to exprefs the height 
of man and other animals; and is employed todenote the 
height of the body only, without having any reference to 
the mind. When applied to man, no other word can be 
substituted in its stead: when applied to other animals, 
high is sometimes considered as nearly synonymous. See 
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2. It is likewise employed to denote the perpendicular 
‘height.of vegetables ;.and in this case it is nearly synony- 
mous with Jigh. See Hicu. 

3- Itcan im no case be employed to exprefs the height 
of merely inanimate objects. We can never say a tail, 
steeple, tower, or pillar, but a bigh-steeple, tower, &c.. Fors 
the distinctions ia these cases, see Hicu. 

Lone, adj. A relative term, denoting the distance be- 
tween the extremes of any bedy, which is extended more. 
in one of its geometrical. dimensions-than another: op- 
posed to /bort. 

This term. may: be. applied to. all: inanimate. objects. 
whose dimensions: in one. way exceed the other, and 
when not in. an erect posture, whatever be the other 
circumstanees attending them; whether it relates to 
superficies alone, or to solid bodies, whether these be 
bounded or open; straight or. crooked, flexible or rigid, 
or in: any. other circumstances whatever; thus we say 
a long or fbort lane, a long or short ridge, street, ditch, rope, 
chain, staf, &c. But it-is to be.observed, that although 
Jong is; in the strict sense, only opposed to /bort, yet, 
as it exprefses the extension. of matter in one of 
its geometrical proportions, it is often contrasted by. 
those words which exprefs. the other dimensions, when 
we mean only:to describe the several proportions ; as 3 
table long:and broad. And as these several dimensions are 
exprefsed by different words, according to their various 
forms, modifications, and circumstances, inwhich the bodies 
are found, therefore it is in this sense contrasted by a 
great diversity of terms, as @ /ong and broad er wide, nar- 
row or strait street or lane; along and thick, or small rope, 
ebain, staff. For the distinctions in these cases, see Broan, 
Woe, ve. 

2. Objects necefsarily fixed in an erect position, can 
never have this term applied to them; and therefore we 
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cannot say a ong, but a high steeple or tower. And for the 


same reaton, while trees are growing, and fixed in ar 
erect position, we cannét apply this term tothem; but 
when they are felled and laid upon the ground, it is quite 
proper and necelsary. Thus we do not say a /ong, but a tall 
er bigh tree, while it is growing; but we say a /ong, not a tall 
log of wood; and in the same manner we say @ tall mast, 
when it is fixed in the thip; but @ /ong.mast, while. it lies 
upon the beach. See Tart and Hicu. 

3. Those wegetables which are of a tender ‘pliant na- 
ture, or so weak as not to be able to retain a fixed posi- 
tion, being considered as of a middle nature betweem e- 
rect and prostrate bodies, admit of either of ‘the -terms, 
feng, tall,,or bigh: as a long or tail ruth, or willow wand; 
or a dong tall, or high stalk of corn. See-Hieu and Tat. 

4. The parts of vegetables when considered as distinct 
from the whole, even when growing and.erect, afsume.the 
term long; for we do not say.a tall, but a eng /boot 
of a tree; and a tree with a dang stem, in preference.to @ 
tree with a high stem. 

5. For the same reason, a.staff and pole, even when fix- 
ed in a perpendicular direction, afsume the word /ong in 
preference to ta// or high. 

6. With regard to.animals, the general rule is applied 
without exception; /a//, and not /ong, being employed to 
denote: the height of the human bedy, when in an -erect 
posture ; -/oag, and not /a//, to. denote its.length, when. in 
an incumbent situation. Long, applied to all other ani- 
mals which do.not walk erect, always denotes their great- 


-est length, in an horizontal position, from heed te tail. 


7. In a figurative sense it denotes, with regard to time, 
any thing at a great distance from us. 
8. As also any thing that takes up much time before. it 
is finithed; as a Jong. discourse, of protracted note in mu- 


sit, &e. 
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Broan adj. The distance between the two nearest sides 
of any body whose geometrical cimensions are larger in 
one direction'than another. It hasa reference to super- 
4icies only, amd never to the solid contents: oppoied to 
nar row. 
' 4a. Broan, in the strictest acceptation, is applied to de- 
note those bodies only whose sides are altogether oren and 
unconfined ; as a broad table, a broad wheel, &c. And in 
these cases it is invariably contrasted by the word sarrow, 
nor is. there any. other word which-can be .considered as 
exactly synonymous with it. 

2. When any object is in some sort bounded on the 
sides, although not quite closed up, as a road, street, ditch, 
dc..either broad or wide may be employed, but with some 
difference of signification ; broad being -most properly 
used.for those which are more open, and wide for those 
which are more confined ; nor can this term be ever applied 


to such objects as.are close bounded all around, as a house, 
a church, dc. wide being liere employed. For the more 
-accurate. distinctions in these cases, see the article Wing. 


To be concluded in our -next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tue verses by Gulliver are received. Though that species of composition 
qs not favoured by the Editor, these lines, on account of cher execution, 
fhall be admitted. 

The paper of Agrestes i iscome tohand. Perhaps all the nine positions 
he afsumes might be granted without much affecting the argument; they 
might however be. disputed,—this would op,n too wice a door for argu- 
ment on a subject that would be: little interesting to any persons but the 
combatants themselves. On this account it is improper ‘for our miscella- 
ny. It might, when finished, form a separate publication. If the paper be 
wanttd for this purpose it fhell be delivered wiien called for: 

The communication from G. R..H. is received; though the case can- 
not be as the writer considers, the fact stated isso singular and curious, that 

«the paper thall be inserted the first conven‘ent opportunity. 
Farther acknowledgements deferred for want of room. 





